Knights' season 


ends on sour note 
The men's basketball team 


ended its season with a 
lopsided loss to Mitchell 


College. 


NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Story 


Hell on wheels 


Mike Burt, Observer editor 


}and former New York limou- 


sine driver, evaluates Massa- 


chusetts drivers. 


See page three 


Name that tune 


NECC groups meet to 
discuss their plans for upcom- 
ing musical events, including a 
concert to help celebrate Envi- 


| ronmental awareness week. 


See page seven 


Emmaus House 
helps the needy 


Read the story of Evelyn 
Fabian, a homeless black 
woman, who counts on and 
gets support from Haverhill's 
temporary shelter. 

See page eight 


Cancer scare 
Read about Denise Dinges' 
account of how she struggled 
against and won her fight 
against a killer disease. 
See page 15 


All that jazz 


Gary Burton, famed contem- 


| porary jazz musician will 


appear at NECC in just over a 
week. Read Kristen Schontag's 
preview in today's Arts/ 
Entertainment section. 

; See page 16 


Commence 3 
pumping today 

The new NECC fitness 
opens its doors to everyone. It 
features Cybex Eagle Perform- 
ance equipment and a well- 
trained, eager staff. 

See page 21 


World costumes 
Read Dan Moriarty's feature 


about the well-attended Cos- 
_tumes of the World pageant. 


See page 24 
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Classical 


music concert 
Friday 


at 7:30 


in Bentley 


20 


Hellraiser past 

Read Jacqui Young's pro- 
file of actor Mark Campano, 
a man with a wild and crazy 
past, who now has settled 
down into a fine actor. 


17 
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Trust funds 


Tsongas pushes for new state regulations 


By TOM PECORELI 
News Editor 

Since he's taken over the position of 
chairman of the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education, Paul E. Tsongas has been con- 
centrating on the highly publicized misuse 
of trust funds among state colleges. 

According to a recent Boston Globe ar- 
ticle, five Massachusetts college presidents 
have been forced to resign from their posts 
due to trust fund violations. The Globe re- 
ported that trust fund money was being 
spent on trips to the Caribbean, cars, din- 
ners, and parties. Some of the schools in 
question included Massasoit, Mass. Mari- 
time, Salem State, Westfield State, and 
UMass in Boston. 

Last week, Tsongas named William R. 
Thurston to head a panel of three members 
who willcompose guidelines for thespend- 
ing of state college trust funds. 

NECC has remained clear of any trust 
fund criticism, so far,and John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, is confident this will re- 
main the case. 

“Our trust funds are audited semi-annu- 
ally, and they have never criticized the book- 
keeping, or the way we spend the money,” 
Dimitry said. 

According to Dimitry, the commission 
will prescribe specific accounting methods 
and regulate the spending of all state col- 
lege trust funds. Until now, the trust fund 
policy was at the discretion of the college 
presidents. 

“The thing that is getting the 29 colleges 
in trouble is that there are probably 29 dif- 
ferent rationales on how to spend the 
money,” Dimitry said. “Some uniformity is 
way overdue.” 

NECC has been using the same trust 
fund policy as UMass at Amherst, which 
has also been free of criticism, Dimitry said. 
“Our system is 90 percent UMass(Amherst), 
and no-one has ever criticized their system 
of safeguarding trust funds,” Dimitry said. 
“Whatever this commision comes up with, 
it’s probably going to be very similar to 
what we already have.” 

While not specifying any specific misuse 
of trust funds hereon campus, Joseph Rizzo, 
faculty association president, said that the 
trust funds could have been better used 
during this years fiscal crisis. “The schools 
haveall these fees and secondary sources of 
revenue, yet in fiscal crisis they charge the 
student more money, rather than using the 
trust funds,” Rizzo said. 

Tsongas and the Board of Regents has 
slated NECC as the location of their next 
meeting, March 14 at 1 p.m. Apparently the 
Regents are making an effort to make con- 
tact with the colleges by branching out from 
their Boston officeand meeting on different 
campuses. 


Tragic loss 


SEVERAL MILLION dollars worth of damage was caused by the fire, 
which investigators say was caused by arson. See page 5. 
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kizzo says cuts bearable, 
thanks to many part-timers 


By TOM PECORELLI 
News Editor 

The recent budget crisis was made bear- 
able thanks to a student fee and a large 
quantity of part-time teachers, according to 
NECC Faculty Association President, Jo- 
seph Rizzo. 

“NECC was able to minimize the nega- 
tive impact of the cuts because they employ 
so many part-timers,” Rizzo said. 

Although the recent reversion did not 
call for any layoffs of current employees, 
NECC President, John R. Dimitry, said that 
if the next budget is as bad as expected, he 
would be forced to lay-off part-time em- 
ployees. The majority of NECC part-time 
employees are members of the faculty. 

“They always minimize the amount of 
full-timers, which gives them a lot of play,” 
Rizzo said. “It has always given NECC a lot 
more control over absorbing cuts and shift- 
ing monies around.” 

In reference to laying-off part-time 
employees, Dimitry said, “Whether it’s fair 
or not, that’s the custom and practice and in 


Rizzo on budget cuts 
They always minimize the 


amount of full-timers, which 
gives them a lot of play. 


many cases, that’s what the contracts dic- 
tate.” 

The size of the faculty is in direct pro- 
portion to the number of students that can 
beenrolled. Theadministrators, allof whom 
are full-time employees, are virtually im- 
mune to layoffs and their salaries occupy a 
considerable portion of the budget, accord- 
ing to Rizzo. “The students and faculty are 
kind of used as pawns, while the admini- 
stration remains unaffected,” he said. 

“I can not lay-off any full-timers until I 
strip the department of part-timers,” Dim- 
itry said. “In many cases it’s driven by a 
contract and we don’t have any choice.” 
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Trust violations 


The recent trust fund abuses by 
some Massachusetts college presidents 
is abhorrent, especially in these tight 
fiscal times when the public is 
increasingly losing confidence in its 
institutions. 

New guidelines are now being 
formulated to eliminate these abuses. It 
is reported, however, that these 
proposed regulations are toothless in 
that they will not include penalties for 
people who continue to abuse these 
funds. 

Paul Tsongas, newly appointed 
chairman of the state Board of Regents, 
recently said that he wants to change 
the public's perception of the higher 
education system, which he described 
as a "manager's nightmare." 


Observer 


editorial 


We agree wholeheartedly and 
suggest that an excellent way to startis 
to pass a new set of strong guidelines 
for use of trust funds by college 
presidents. 

These regulations should be 
untouched by politics and simply say 
to present, past and future abusers of 
the system that their unethical behavior 
will not be tolerated and that we would 
rather not have their services in the 
state public education system. 


When Ihear that voice 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

It’s another dinnerat the Caraccio house, 
with the usual ten people at the table. 

I make onecomment, and from the other 
end of the table I hear my father’s voice 
bellow, “Next time you open your mouth, 
try putting some food in it!” 

All right now, if I said I wasn’t used to 
the stupid remarks from parents by now, 
you know I would be lying. Did you ever 
notice parents have a language and frame 
of mind of their own? I sure have and here 


Opinion 


columns 


are just a few of their choicest comments to 
prove my point. 

Ijust love it when a parent says, “This is 
going to hurt me a lot more than it hurts 
you,” who do they think they’re fooling? 

How about the famous question, “If 
Cyndi jumped off the bridge, would youdo 
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it, too?” The best answer I can come up with 
for that one is that it depends on how high 
the bridge is. Where do they come up with 
these sayings? 

I think the best comment that comes out 
of my mother’s mouth is “I hope you have 
a daughter just like you!” That one is easy. 
Just tell her that will be just fine., and in 
your own mind just keep praying it never 
happens. 

The most exciting statement my father 
ever made was when hethreatened to leave 
ME. I guess he had had enough. I just 
said,”Come on Dad, you're spewing from 
The gills." I mean, really, is it my fault his 
car can't take a beating? 

There are just so many stupid things 
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that parents say. Here are just a few of their 
unnecessary remarks. The answers are up 
to you. 

“You made your bed, now lie in it!” 

“Now when I was your age...” 

“Stop crying or Ill give you something 
to cry about.” 

“!ll start treating you like an adult when 
you start behaving like one.” 

“Do you think I was born yesterday?” 

And last, but certainly not least, the all- 
famous, “Where did I fail?” and “Why me? 

There’s not one parent or kid out there 
who has not fallen prey to these stupid re- 
marks. I have a little advice to all parents. 
Give us a break, and maybe, just maybe, 
we'll give you one. 


Educational success is often hard to define 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff 

When students start school they are told 
to “work hard, do your homework, do your 
best so that you can get a good education 
and a decent job.” 

Children hearthisthroughouttheir years 
in school. Over and over it is repeated by 
parents, teachers, relatives, and finally, by 
other children. The drive for success is in- 
stilled very early in one’s lifeand even more 
so now with many children starting their 
academic careers at three or four years of 
age. 

° Success, as defined by Webster's Deluxe 
Unabridged Dictionary is “the gaining of 
wealth, fame, rank.” 

When in elementary school, children 
are expected to be successful. This expecta- 
tion does not change until they apply to 
college. Then, the financial realities set in. 
There are students whose parents are able 
to, and will, pick up theentire tab for college 
expenses. These students will easily go into 
college, and if they still believe in success as 
the ultimate goal, will graduate and start 
their careers, 

For many the family financial resources 
are not there. These students find them- 
selves struggling to find the money for col- 
lege. This postpones success, but does not 
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Success 
Yet, once students are educated 


and working, success may be 
there, but not as they expected. 


dampen one’s enthusiasm. 

Many students settle into jobs that pay 
the bills, give them an idea of what they 
want from a job and head them into the 
world of work and possible success. 

At 21, which is the average age of a day 
student at NECC, students are now fully 
adults and have an idea of the type of work 
they want to do for the rest of their lives. 

Mary Prunty, assistant deanofacademic 
affairs, says students come to NECC for 
various reasons. “You're going to find that 
there are many paths to follow,” Prunty 
says. 

Reasons for coming to NECC vary from 
“My friends are here,” to “I didn’t want to 
go away to school,” to “No other school 
would accept me.” 

Everyone aims for success to continue 


one’s education to reach for that long ago 
ingrained goal. 

Here at NECC students have many of- 
ferings ranging from a one year certificate 
programs in Banking Studies and Com- 
puter Aided Drafting to associate degree 
programs in Dental Assisting, Radiological 
Technology, and Registered Nursing, totwo 
year programs specifically designed for 
transfer to a four year college. 

Yet, once students are educated and 
working, success may be there, but not as 
they expected. 

If success is wealth, and they achieved 
that, are they really happy? For some people, 
the money they are paid allows them to take 
a grand vacation, buy a big house, drive 
an expensive car and show all the other 
trappings of success. Are the trappings 
enough, though? 

Leslie Jane Nonkin writes in Working 
Women (May 1987), “The company uses 
money as a pacifier - throwing it at her 
instead of responding to issues or giving 
her help and support on projects. This lack 
of commitment, of professional satisfaction, 
is almost painful.” 

Satisfaction is lacking in this person’s 
work environment. Is satisfaction in the job 
market really important? Linda Weltner, 
Boston Globe columnist, thinks so. “Satisfac- 
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tion is the word,” writes Welner, “And 
sometimes it is the same as success, and 
sometimes not. We need to keep from con- 
fusing the two.” 

“Satisfaction is anything that brings 
gratification, pleasure, or contentment,” 
states Webster's Dictionary once again. 

Non-traditional students are often at 
NECC looking for the satisfaction that was 
not part of their first career. Older students 
continue their education to gain more re- 
sponsibility in their already chosen careers, 
ortochange to anentirely new career. They 
comeback toschool when “thetimeis right,” 
says Sylvia Hallsworth, director, registered 
nursing program. 

For these second career, non-traditional 
students, “the good newsis that along with 
experience and wisdom you will have 
gained during your first career you inevita- 
bly bring a fresh perspective to your second 
one. That has been the key to many suc- 
cesses,” writes S. Blotnick in Forbes (Feb. 9, 
1987). 

Choosing a career isa very difficult task, 
possibly the biggest decision students make. 
Looking for success or for satisfaction, stu- 
dents have to step into the world of work 
and see where their decisions take them 
and then step back, look at the situation, 
and go from there. 
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Mass drivers... terror on the road 


By MICHAEL BURT 
Opinion Editor 

If you live or have ever driven in Mas- 
sachusetts, you should be able to identify 
with what you are about to read. I am not 
writing this to offend every Massachusetts 
driver on the road, just those of you who 
driveina highly hazardous fashion. Maybe 
lam writing about all of you, however. 

To begin, Iam not the best driver on the 
face of the earth, but the fact that Iam from 
New Hampshire gives me some credibility 
that drivers from Massachusetts do not 
enjoy. 

I am originally from the New York/ 
New Jersey area and moved to New Eng- 
land about a year and a half ago. I drovea 
limosine for quite some time in Manhattan 
so I do have something to compare my 
driving to. 

Driving is a risky business no matter 
where you do it, but asI drive in this state I 
cannot help but feel as though I am trapped 
inside ofa video game. Unlikea video game 
however, you do not always know what 
color or shape the potential car is that could 
Zap you. With that in mind I would like to 
take you through a typical driving day. 

Istart my driving day when] pullout of 
my driveway and begin my drive to school. 
I slowly drift along the backroads of New 
Hampshireand feel quitecomfortabledoing 
so. It is not until I reach Atkinson, that I 
start to get a little worried. 

Visions of the state line (in Plaistow and 
Haverhill) begin to flash through my head. 
What driving pitfalls lie ahead of me today? 
Will it just be the run of the mill individual 
cutting me off or will today be special? Will 
someone finally hit me as they cut through 
the Dunkin Donuts parking lot? 


At the state line on Route 125, the scari- 
est thing is that you are not really sure who 
is who. The license plate may read “Live 
Free or Die” but in many instances these 
cars are transplants from Massachusetts. I 
have come to the conclusion that nobody is 
your friend at the state line. 


Making it through this intersection 
my trip continues on. I have only four miles 


All too common a sight 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS A reputation for its poor drivers, many of whom are Involved in accidents each year. 


to gobeforelI reach school. I know from past 
experience that I can not get too overconfi- 
dent. Many a man and woman have made 
it this far only to blow it because some forty 
year old teenager tries to beat a red light. 


I recompose myself. 

Finally I seea sign of true hope. It reads 
“Welcome to Northern Essex Community 
College," a welcome sight and avery timely 


one. After the drive I just endured I need a 
kind word or two even if it is only a sign. 


After] pull into a parking spot and turn 
off the ignition, I quietly say a quick thank 
you to my higher power for carrying me 
safely through this insanity one more day. 
Then I grab my books and take off to class. 


If this senario sounds familiar to you, 
welcome to the wonderful world of Massa- 


Are they really that bad? 
State drivers earn horrible reputation 


File photo 


chusetts driving, where every corner is a 
new adventure and stopping at a simple 
red light can be more invigorating than a 
hot air balloon ride. 


One question I feel must be asked to 
those of you who may still doubt the seri- 
ousness of the driving conditions in Massa- 
chusetts. If you were an insurance com- 
pany, would you do business in Massachu- 
setts? 


Sean Scott- Liberal Arts 

“Mostcertainly. They speed and they 
are reckless. They don’t seem to have 
very much driving experience.” 


Evangelena Baez- Computer Tech. 
“I think they are good drivers but 
they drive too slow.” 
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Wendy Cook - Radiology Tech. 
“Yes, 1 don’t think the driverseduca- 
tion programs are intensive enough.” 


Bob Williams- Liberal Arts 

“Due to the carelessness and lack of 
consideration for others on the road, I 
myself am afraid to drive in this state.” 
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By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

Paul Tsongas, newly appointed chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Board of Regents 
called fora revitalization of the state’s public 
higher education system ata forum held for 
state faculty Thursday, February 16 at the 
University of Massachusetts-Amherst. 

Immediately following hisappointment, 
Tsongas instituted the forums as an un- 
precedented method of seeking faculty 
input. In an attempt to develop a coopera- 
tivespirit throughoutthestate public higher 
education system, Tsongas has also decided 
tohold Regents meetings at campuses across 
the Commonwealth. The monthly meet- 
ings were held at the Regents’ office in 
Boston. The regents are scheduled to meet 
at Northern Essex on Tuesday, March 14. 

Referring to the state’s public higher 

‘education as a “snakepit,” he likened the 
system to the once deprived city of Lowell. 
Tsongas explained that prior to Lowell’s 
economic revitalization, it was a city fight- 
ing to keep from sinking. 

Tsongas, who is noted for the leading 
role he played in Lowell’s revitalization, 
plansaneconomicrealignment of thestate’s 
public higher education system. “The pub- 
lic higher education system is a manager’s 
nightmare,” the former Middlesex Com- 
munity College Trustee said. 

Tsongasis determined to makethe public 
higher education system operate likea well- 
Tun business. He is prepared to take on the 
many obstacles that stand to get in the way 
including bureaucratic traditions, the 
double standard applied to public educa- 
tion, the image of public higher education 
and the method of funding education. 

Citing the existence of four Building 
Authorities when only one is needed, Tson- 
gas asked, “ Whatis the rationale?” Abuses 


elp needed now 


Regents’ chairman wants reforms 
to help ailing higher ed. system 


such as that which are allowed in bureauc- 
racies because of long-standing tradition 
would not be tolerated in private industry, 
Tsongas said. He intends to eliminate simi- 
lar abuses from the public higher education 
system. “Those who want to maintain the 
status quo despite logic will have to take me 
on, he said. 

Referring to excessive spending, Tson- 
gas said, “ I don’t like telling students we 
don’t have classes so law firms, auditing 
firms, and food service companies can have 
a wonderful deal.” 

A double standard is applied to public 
educators, Tsongas said, because private 
educators are viewed as being more cred- 
ible. He pointed out that on the seven cor- 
porate boards he serves on, there are eight 
members from academia, seven private, one 
public. Stating it is important for public 
educators to form alliances with private 
industry. Tsongas encouraged public edu- 
cators to serve on corporate boards. He 
added that the income gained from serving 
on corporate boards would enable faculty 
members, particularly from thesciencesand 
technologies, to resist raiding attempts of 
private industry. 

Tsongas added that the same double 
standard is applied to politicians and non- 


Tax help anyone? 
EACH YEAR NECC students help many people prepare their income 


taxes. Debbie Barthum, Sheila Cook and Allison LaMarco work in 
the cafeteria to offer advice to anyone from the school and area. 
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Logo contest starts 


Sponsored by International Studies Committee 


By CYNTHIA CRIVARO 
Guest Contributor 

The International Studies Committee is 
sponsoring a logo contest for our Overseas 
Academic Program. 

Asamember of the College Consortium 
of International Studies, Northern Essex 
Community College offers its students an 
opportunity for a semester or year-long 
overseas study. Academic programs are 
available at eighteen different locations, and 
financial aid is available for eligible stu- 
dents. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC President, states 
that the college has a strong commitment to 
international and intercultural education, 
both through programs here as well as 
overseas. Usha Sellers, director of the over- 
seasacademic program, isimmensely proud 
ofthe program and students. She says, “Our 
students return with a renewed sense of 
seriousness to their academic studies, a 
quantum increase in personal and intellec- 


tual growth and a noticeable appreciation 
for cultural differences.” 


The following guidelines must be fol- 
lowed in order for entries to be accepted in 
the contest: 

1. contest is open to all area high school 
seniors or NECC students only; 

2. entries must be black and white and 8" 
X 10" only; 

3. the students name, age, school affili- 
ation and social security number must be 
on the back of the entry; 

4. entries must be submitted by Thurs- 
day, March 16, 1989, to: 

Cynthia J. Crivaro 

Associate Professor, Behavioral Sciences 

Northern Essex Community College. 

Elliot Way 

Haverhill, MA 01830 

First place award wins a $100 savings 
bond. The winner will be announced on 
April 14, 1989. 


politicians. “Once you've been in politics, 
your credibility is stained,” the former 
United States Senator said. 

Tsongas wants to change the public 
perception of the state higher education 
system. Within the year he wants to change 
the public perception from “politics runs 
the system” to the public higher education 
system in Massachusetts is lean and tough 
and committed to excellence. 

Tsongas proposes reaching out to the 
local communities to develop grass roots 
support and dispel the insular image of col- 
leges and universities. One method he 
suggests for providing a link to the local 
communities is establishing an Adopt-A- 
School program. “The Adopt-A-School 
program shows that publicinstitutions care 
about K-12 ina way that private institutions 
can’t and don’t,” Tsongas said. 

The program is designed to give stu- 
dents early exposure to the concept of at- 
tending college. Faculty and administra- 
tion members volunteer to speak to their 
adopted class on a regular basis. Tsongas 
said, “The class mentors provide guidance 
and raise the sight lines of students.” 

Tsongas intends to form a coalition to 
tacklea major problem facing public educa- 
tion funding. The coalition will be com- 


prised of the state public higher education 
system, “the 97 pound weakling,” the busi- 
ness community and the public-at-large, 
“the two line backers.” He describes the 
current funding process as an appeal to the 
good will of the Legislature. This is second- 
rate compared to private education, which 
operateson set endowmentthat provide for 
yearly budget planning. 

Tsongas wants to bring a sense of plan- 
ning into the state’s public higher educa- 
tion system. He suggests havea set percent- 
age of the state budget allocated to higher 
education annually. His proposal is for 
seven percent of the budget for a trial pe- 
riod of three years. 

Other Tsongas proposals include merit 
pay raises based on performance for faculty 
and a faculty recognition program. Tson- 
gas is calling on the alumni associations to 
raise $30,000 yearly to award two faculty 
awards of $5,000 each in three categories. 
The categories include - best teachers, a 
student nominated award, greatest contri- 
bution to their community and greatest 
academic contribution. 

“I will only stay as long as I feel the 
Governor is committed to education, Tson- 
gas said. “If] thought Gov. Dukakis wasn’t 
committed I wouldn’t be here.” 


Do you know your 
student senators? 


By START H. RHEINGOLD 
Staff Reporter 

Rhonda Imonti, student senate presi- 
dent, thinks you should know her and the 
rest of the student senate members. 

Is the student senate important? Every 
semester each credit includes a $3 per credit 
hourfor student activities. Who spends that 
money? The Student Senate does. 

The Observer is allocated almost $30,000 
from the student activities fund. Another 
$35,000 was recently allocated for the build- 
ing of the new fitness center. All sports 
activities, the radio station, and the 30 dif- 
ferent clubs on campus are supported by 
the $3 per credit fee. i 

“Students are not aware that we spend 
their money,” Imonti says. “We are suffer- 
ing from a major identity crisis.” The fact 
that only seven students showed up for 
their forum on Feb. 13, supports her view. 

You go to school at NECC. Is there any- 
thing you are unhappy with or something 
you would like to see happen on campus? 
Imontisays, “Weare here forall of you,” yet 
she and other members argue that the Sen- 
ate isn’t taken seriously by many students. 


Senate member George Dionne, Jr. says,- 


“Students look at us like a student council 
they had in high school, which didn’t do 
anything important.” 

Senate members want to know what's 
important to NECC students, like whether 
they want the radio station to broadcast on 
an FM frequency, an idea the Senate is cur- 
tently pursuing. Funding remains a prob- 
lem, however, and senators don’t believe 
that enough students will get involved to 
raise the money needed for the project. 

A football or hockey program could also 
be started, but not enough interest has been 
shown to date. Should the time matrix be 
switched back to the old system when no 
classes were held Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday from 12:00 to 1:00? This issue and 
others are being addressed by the senate at 
this time. 

Is the support of the student senate nec- 


Who is she? 
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WHY, ITS RHONDA Imonti, student 
senate president. 


Opinion 


column 


essary? Though response to the forum was 
poor, the fact is whether or not students 
give their input, decisions are still made. 

Student opinions can make a difference. 
You will be receiving a survey from the 
senate sometime soon. Senate members 
believe that if you fill it out and return it, it 
will make a difference. 
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100 years of history 


FIRE RECENTLY destroyed a large section of Haverhill's historic 
shoe district. See story and photos, page five. 


Scene 
of 
destruction 


MANY NEW condominiums, above, 
were ruined In the blaze, which 
caused millions of dollars in 
damage. 


Disaster 
strikes 


Large downtown section 
destroyed in huge fire 


BY GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

A 10- alarm fire in downtown Haver- 
hill's historic district caused an estimated 5- 
8 million dollars in damage recently. 

The fire started in the defunct Bernie 
Shoe Co. on Washington St. and quickly 
spread to neighboring buildings. 

There was heavy damage to many busi- 
nesses in this recently renovated area. 
Among the businesses lost were a Chinese 
restaurant, a pizza shop, a toy store, and a 
hot tub parlor. 

“It looks like a bomb hit it,” Rep. Frank 
Emilio (D-Haverhill) said in a Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune interview. 

Several residences were also destroyed, 
leaving twenty people homeless. The vic- 
tims are staying with family, friends and in 
hotels as an emergency measure. 

Arson was the cause of the blaze, ac- 
cording to a state investigative team. State 
police detective Dennis Galvin, of the state 
fire marshal's office and Haverhill Fire Chief 
Richard Borden headed the arson investi- 
gation. 

“It was the most intense arson investiga- 
tion I’ve ever been in, the best I’ve ever 
seen,” Borden said in a Haverhill Gazette 
story. 

Investigators remain tight-lipped about 
suspects and how and where the fire was 
set. “That’s something we cannot talk about 


at this stage of the investigation,” Galvin 
said in a Boston Globe interview. 

They also refused to comment on the 
fact that the sprinkler system in the build- 
ing which housed the Bernie Shoe Co. was 
not functioning at the time of the blaze. 

Gov. Dukakis visited the scene of the fire 
recently. He pledged aid but was vague 
about how soon it would come and how 
much could be expected. “Money is tight 
but this is an emergency,” Dukakis said. 

Dukakis said relief would probably come 
from emergency funds for demolition and 
relocation, loans from the Small Business 
Administration, and tax relief for the dam- 
aged businesses. 


Over 100 


years ago 


IN 1882, the entire Washington 
Street Shoe District was destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt In a year. Few 
believe that the sight will be rebullt 
so fast today. 


Photos by Keith 
Alfeiri and Stephen 
Brown, Observer staff 
photographers. 
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Interested in activities 


STEVE MICHAUD, director of Student Activities, and Ernie Greenslade, staff 


S. Flanagan photo 


associate, public information and alumni relations, attend a recent Student 


New senate members 


Iranian native enjoys 
campus involvement 


Senate meeting 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 


Sima Mansouri, 21, lives in Chelmsford. 
The Business Mar major was born in 
Tehran, Iran. She came to the United States 
in 1978 after spending a few months in 
Europe. She lived in Dracut and Burling- 
ton, moved to Chelmsford and has been 
there nearly ten years 

Mansouri transferred to NECC after 
attending Boston University’s School of Fine 
Arts, where she was a Graphics major. She 
originally planned to stay at NECC for one 
semester, but she says she will stay for a 
year or more because she loves it here. She 
plans to go to law school and hopes to have 
her own law firm someday. 

Mansouri loves the closeness and per- 
sonality of the faculty and administration 
here, and this influenced her to run for the 
Student Senate. “I saw that people here care 
and thought, ‘why don’t! get involved and 
see what I can do’,” she said. 

The Student Senate faces many prob- 
lems, and the biggest among them is a lack 
of concern for the senate and its activities, 
she said. The student body doesn’t seem to 
care what the senate does unless it is some- 
thing they don’t like. “We only see reac- 
tions in a negative sense,” Mansouri said. 

Another problem the senate members 
face is that they are not well known. The 
student body doesn’t know who they are or 
what they do for them, she said. She also 
said the senate needs to cooperate more 
with the faculty to work together to make 
the school better. 


Mansouri has many goals for herself 
and the Senate as a whole. She wants to see 


Ss. Brow photo 
MIKE ELLIOTT, new senate member. 


Cody tgtglyta 


S. Brown photo 
SIMA MANSOURI wants to get more 
people involved in the senate this 
year. 


WRAZ played in the Gymnasium and also 
hopes to help them to get a broadcasting 
license and equipment. 

People should care about the Senate and 
their activities and they need to speak out, 
she said. The new senate member wants to 
see NECC advertised to the public because 
she thinks it is a great school. 


The Student Senate has a lot of work 
ahead of them. They need student input, 
Mansouri said. 


New senator 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff 

Mike Elliott, 23, lives in Epping, New 
Hampshire. The Computer Science and 
Engineering Science major was born in 
Gloucester, lived in Amesbury for twelve 
years before moving to Epping over a year 
ago. 

Originally Elliott came to NECC as a 
Liberal Arts major. Hestayed fora year and 
then went to Northeastern University where 
he studied Electrical Engineering. After 
some time off he returned to NECC last Fall 


A Many plans set 


for this spring 


Senate meetings to reach out to campus 


By JULIE HEYN 
Staff Reporter 

Student Activities Director Stephen 
Michaud has been quite busy lately. 

Many meetings have been coordinated 
to discuss and deal with student concerns 
here at NECC. Beginning Feb, 27, the Stu- 
dent Senate meetings were held in C-Build- 
ing. "Having meetings there will put us 
more inthe light of where the students are,” 
Michaud said. 

On March 13 from 11a.m.-12 noon aStu- 
dent Senate Forum is scheduled again. The 
forum has been designed in an effort to 
bring issues of concern from both students 
and the Senate into the open. The exact loca- 
tion has not been decided on at the present 
time. 


On April 7, a local band, O-Positive, 
will play a concert/dance in the Student 
Cafeteria. Tickets can be purchased in the 
Student Activities Office for $7 in advance 
and $10 at the door. 

As many know, school is not all fun and 
games, and it may beeven less fun now that 
the Massachusetts Legislature is introduc- 
ing budget cuts which will affect NECC. On 
March 21, the college is chartering a bus to 
Boston to participate in the Legislative Say 
proceedings. All state institutions are in- 
volved in this program which takes a day to 
set up meetings between members of the 
State Legislature and college representa- 
tives to discuss the proposed budget cuts. 

Also, on March 29 a Student Protest/ 


Rally willbe held inthe Boston Common. It 
will be led by public college students to 
protest the budget cuts. All NECC students 
are invited to attend. 

Other forms of protest are also being 
organized by the state colleges. From Feb. 
21 to March 7, a letter-writing campaign 
from students to the State House members 
is planned. 

During the week of March 27-31, com- 
munity colleges will be having a telephone 
campaign where students will call up the 
State House and voice their concerns over 
the cuts and other matters. “Boston needs to 
hear from these students,” Michaud said. 
“The students are the ones being short- 
changed.” 


The Student Activities Office also has 
their hands full working on the upcoming 
budget for fiscal year 1990. Already sent out 
toclub advisers, budget forms are due back 
March 10 to be processed. By April, the 
forms must be sent to the Dean of Student 
Affairs and to John Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent and finally to the local Board of Trus- 
tees for approval. Michaud is worried that 
next year’s budget will be difficult to deal 
with because of lower student enrollment. 
The fewer students enrolled, the less funds 
which are available. 

Nominations for student trustee are also 
open. Anyone interested in running for this 
position should contact Michaud in the 
Student Activities Office. 


Business major wants 
to get campus together 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

Jon Brown, 21, a business management 
major, was born in Amesbury and has lived 
there all his life. 

After high school Brown went to the 
University of Lowell fora yearanahalfand 
then took a semester off and joined the 
National Guard. When he finished his basic 
training he decided to come to NECC and 
get his associate's degree. After graduating 
from NECC, he wants to go to U. Mass. 
Amherst and work towards his bachelor’s 
degree. 

Brown wanted to serve on the Student 
Senate because he thoughtit would be good 
practical experience and he wants to help 
the school. 

The biggest problem he sees is lack of 
student involvement. He wants to makeita 
more socially oriented school. “This is such 
a close school for everybody. It has the 
ability to bring them back,” he said. 

Brown said the Student Senate has to 
find out what the students want and show 
them what the senate can do for them. He 


likes college's 


and willcontinue in the Electrical Engineer- 
ing field after he gets his associate’s de- 
grees. 

Elliott came back to NECC thanks to the 
GI bill and the school’s convenient location. 
“1 like it here because the people are really 
friendly,” he said. Elliot ran for the Student 
Senate because he thought it would be a 
good experience and it would give him a 
chance to do something for the school. 


The largest problem the senate faces, 
according to Elliott, is a lack of student 


f 
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Jon Brown 


This is such a close school — 
for everybody. It has the © 
ability to bring them back. 


ae 


would like to-get the students more in- 
volved in clubs because it is good for them 
and the school as a whole. 

The Student Senate has much to do to 
solve many problems with no easy solu- 
tions. Brown says that what NECC needs 
most is to get the students more interested 
and involved. 


friendliness 


interest in activities and the school in gen- 
eral. 

Elliott wants the senate to be more in- 
volved in student-teacher relations and he 
would like to see the students take on more 
responsibilities. 

Elliott said the Student Senate has many 
problems to tackle and the only way to get 
around them is with student involvement. 


Editor's note: 
We will run profiles of other new senate 
members in the next issue of the Observer. 
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Radio station 


problems persist 


Money remains obstacle to plans 


By DANIEL TREFRY 
Staff Reporter 

WRAZ has been a closed circuit radio 
station formany years, and has broadcasted 
only on campus. One of the biggest ques- 
tions to come up consistently this past year 
is “Why isn’t WRAZ broadcasting off cam- 
pus?” 

For six years the station has attempted to 
go live over the public airwaves, but there 
are many problems stopping the radio 
station’s progress. The station’s financial 
situation is a major obstacle. 

WRAZis only allocated acertainamount 
of money a year, and according to Stephen 
Michaud, director of student activities, "it 
willtake between $20,000 to $25,000 to obtain 
the equipment to enable the radio station to 
go live.” Considering NECC’s current 
budget crisis, the school has to be careful 
how it spends money, he said. 

Probably the biggest obstacle, however, 

eis with the transient student population at 
WRAZ. Students often enroll semester by 
semester at a two year school, and the radio 


Music, choral clubs 


Concerts planned 


By STEVEN T ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

The Music and Choral Clubs held their 
first open house meeting of the semester on 
Feb. 17. During the sparsely attended meet- 
ing, club members discussed upcoming 
events for the Spring semester. Plans in- 
clude several jam sessions, weekly meet- 
ings for both clubs and an April 30 Choral 
Concert. 

Adviser Michael Finegold also an- 
nounced that the clubs will be involved in 
the upcoming “Celebration of the Earth 
Extravaganza to help in NECC's Environ- 
mental Awareness Week. 

" Weare scheduled to appear in a Satur- 
day night concert on April 1,” Finegold 
said. “Unlike the Choral concert, this event 
will be backed up by members of the Music 
Club. The theme for this special occurrence 
is ecological awareness, so we have planned 
three separate arrangements connected with 
this topic. 

“The first is an American Indian song 
entitled, The Earth is Our Mother. The sec- 
ond is an early American ritual, The Earth, 


I's just the way it happens 
ata two-year college. _ 


station often loses experienced students 
and gains new trainees. "This is no fault of 
the students. It’s just the way it happens at 
at two-year college,” Michaud says. 

WRAZ’s location in adensely populated 
areaalso creates difficulties. Therearemany 
radio stations inthe area, and ifthe FCC will 
grant the station a license, the license will 
only be for a two to three mile radius from 
campus. Another concern is whether it is 
worthwhile to broadcast for only six or 
seven hours a day when most students live 
five or more miles away from NECC. 

The officers at WRAZ feel it isa worth- 
while project. Trish Shuman, assistant 


WRAZ broadcasters | 
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RADIO STATION officers hope to receive sufficient financing to begin to 


broadcast off campus. 


general manager, agrees that the lack of 
funds is a problem, and in the past there 
wasn’t much motivation to approach a 
consulting firm to obtain a live slot. “I feel 
the officers this semester can and will dothe 
job, though,” Shuman says. Ken Simmons, 
general manager, agrees that the lack of 
funds is a problem. 


SSA me cso 


JOYFUL SOUNDS 
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Music man 


MICHAEL FINEGOLD, adviser to the music and choral clubs, gets ready for 


another semester of harmony. 


The Air, The Fire, The Water. The last, an 
early 70s song called Big Yellow Taxi, is by 
Joni Mitchell. 

Deeply involved in all of the Music club’s 
plans is president Tom Despres, who said 
he is very pleased and excited with his 


Wellesley College opens 
gate to transfer applicants 


By DAVID DOCTOR 
Staff Reporter 

Wellesley College recently opened their 
doors to NECC transfer students for the 
first time. The 113 year-old women’s school 
is one of the first Liberal Arts colleges to 
have a separate computer program. 

To be accepted into this or any other 128 
credit program, students need a grade point 
average of 3.0 or better. The school is open 
to all qualified women’ with some excep- 
tions. 

The private school also has a part-time 


program, where students take up to four 
credit courses. 


To enroll the student is not required to 
take the SAT test. A completed application, 
which includes transcripts and three letters 
of recommendation, is required for consid- 
eration. 


The campus is very small,-and there is 
not much housing available. Deadlines for 
applications are April 1 and Sept. 1, said 
Marilyn Melview, admissions counselor. 
Financial aid is also available. 


Answers for 
The International Quotient Test: 
1-D, 2-C, 3-E, 4-B, 5-H 


second semester with the club. “We plan to 
hold jam sessions throughout the semester. 
They’ve been very popular in the past and 
I'm sure we will have fun with them this 
season.” 

Commenting on the poor attendance at 


Another question raised concerns the 
station’s continued inability to broadcast to 
the gyi. Tie reason for the delay is the cost 
for the hard wire and the wiring set up, an 
obstacle not discovered until recently. 
Shuman definitely wants to broadcast in 
the gym soon. “We'll take all the broadcast- 
ing we can get,” she said. 


plan for busy semester 


the club’s first meeting, he said, “We defi- 
nitely need more advertising for our meet- 
ings. By putting up posters in the hallways 
of the school and by advertising in the 
Observer we can make the students aware.” 


Marge Lavoie, acting president of the 
choral club, is also very excited about her 
club's future prospects. A 1987 graduate of 
the General Studies program, she is now 
working on her second Associate’s degree 
in Liberal arts witha concentration in music. 


“I am only acting president until we 
officially do havea vote,” Lavoie said. “But 
I must admit that this semester will be full 
of activity in the choral group. As always, 
we will have our meetings on Wednesdays 
11-1 pm and 11-12 noon every week. One 
must realize that these choral meetings are 
totally open. What I meanis that although it 
is true that we do have many of the music 
majors attend the club meetings, the club is 
totally open to anyone interested in sing- 
ing.” 

Commenting on the upcoming “Cele- 
bration of the Earth” concert, Lavoie said, 
“The issues that surround the event are 
extremely important to everyone in the 
country as well as anyone in the college 
community. I am very much looking for- 
ward to participate in this cause.” 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


SCIENCE AND 


IN 
TECHNOLOGY? 


A new Student organization at 
Northern Essex Community College 


A Science and Technology Club is being formed to promote 


interest among students within 


various fields of scientific study 


as well as individuals who are thinking about a possible career 
in some field of science or technology 


Interested? 
Contact: Steve Davis at 774-6934 or Ed DeSchuytner at 
374-3891 (Room 361E) as soon as possible for details. 
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Emmaus shelter supports 


Harry Miller illustration 


MANY PEOPLE like Evelyn Fabian are helped at the Haverhill homeless 


shelter each year.. 


Religious faith 


Trust in God helps many cope with school life 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff ter 

For most students and faculty, religious 
faith may not bea primary concern. But for 
some, faith is the central and deciding fac- 
tor in their lives. 

The effect of religious belief on these in- 
dividuals is profound. Their deep faith 
provides a source of encouragement, moti- 
vation, and strength to face situations that 
would otherwise be overwhelming. 


Kevin Wreghitt, a liberal arts major, 
faces formidable obstacles every day. He is 
severely disabled and is confined to a wheel- 
chair, yet he is making his dream of becom- 
ing a psychologist a reality. 

“God has helped me in many ways,” 
Wreghitt says. “I could not have made it 
without his help.” 


Wreghitt has faced much discourage- 
ment from others. “Many people say I am 
crazy, that I can’t become a psychologist 
because I am different,” he says. “It’s not 
just an idea in my head- it’s my calling. I 
believe that He wants me to save people in 
this way.” 

Like Wreghitt, Gail Haney’s faith is 
helping her to overcome her own obstacles. 
Haney is studying to become a licensed 
practical nurse. 


Without her deep faith, the difficulty of 
the LPN program topped with her respon- 
sibilities to her three children, the youngest 
of whom is extremely hyperactive, would 
make achievement of her goal impossible, 
Haney says. 

Yet despite all these difficulties, she was 
on the Dean’s list last semester. Haney sees 
her faith as the deciding factor that has 
given her the edge over her fellow students. 

“My faith hasa lot to do with my staying 


in the program from day to day, Haney 
says. “I have a lot of days when I want to 
give up. I give all thanks to God that He got 
methrough.I know thisis where God wants 
me to be,” she says. 

Religious faith has also beena source of 
strength to Peggy Driesel, an interpreter 
training student. 

Her faith has helped her overcome the 
opposition she has faced from others to her 


"£ 


Observer 


spotlight 


goal of becoming a religious interpreter for 
thehearing impaired. “I couldn’t have faced 
it without the Lord,” Driesel says. 

Now in her last semester, Driesel has 
received recognition throughout the coun- 
try and has had several job offers. Her per- 
sistence has paid off and she is very thank- 
ful to God for het achievement and the 
impact her choice is having on society. 

David Cruise is in his first semester at 
NECC. After having quit high school 
and recently received his GED, Cruise's 
return to studies has been difficult. 

“J think I would have left it if it wasn’t 
for my faith,” Cruise says. “God was point- 
ing me in the direction of education and 
thanks to Him I’ve made it so far.” 

Religious faith has been the deciding 
factor in the career choices of students 
Wreghitt, Haney, and Driesel. But for fac- 
ulty members the choice has already been 
made. 

For some faculty members, faith pro- 
vides daily encouragement in dealing with 
the awesome responsibility involved in 
teaching. Mary DiGiovanni, mental health 
technology program coordinator, describes 
this responsibility. 

Faculty must be sensitive to the prob- 
lems of students because there are so many 
stresses in our society, DiGiovanni says. 
They need to be aware of the many priori- 
ties a student may have, willing to listen, 
and open enough to be approachable. This 
is the ideal. 

“Itis my lifein Christ which sustains and 
motivates mein this challenge,” James Gus- 
tafson, professor, philosophy and religion 
and faculty adviser for the Christian Fel- 
lowship Club, says. “We (faculty) should 
always be striving for excellence.” 

Gustafson sees teaching as a form of 
encouraging others to be their best. “All 
education is moral,” he says. 

“We all want decency, peace, mercy, 
compassion, so we have to encourage each 
other to be decent, peaceable, merciful, and 


Not alone 


Haverhill woman aided 
by shelter, family support 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 


Evelyn Fabian is an attractive 18 year- 
old black woman. Her curly dark hair is cut 
very short and she is dressed in a red and 
white pants outfit. Her four month old son, 
Andre, also dressed in red and white, 
gurgles happily as Fabian bounces him up 
and down on her lap. 

Sheand her sonare homeless. They have 
stayed at Emmaus House, a homeless shel- 
ter in Haverhill for a week. “It’s nice, I get 
along with everyone,” Fabian says. “And 
the staff. I think they’re great.” 


A single parent, she has chosen to raise 
Andre alone. The baby’s father, an 18 year 
old college student, lives in another state. 
Fabian allows him to visit his son, but re- 
fuses to marry him or accept support. 

After Andre’s birth, they first lived with 
her aunt, and then with Fabian’s mother. 
The move to Emmaus House was made 
because applications for section 8 Housing 
vouchers are processed faster when the 
applicant lives ina shelter. Fabian currently 
receives only $497 a month in welfare bene- 
fits for herself and Andre, and she cannot 
afford an apartment unless she receives a 
housing subsidy. 


A high school dropout with little work 
experience, Fabian has returned to school. 
A friend cares for Andre while she attends 
classes. After she graduates, she hopes to 
work as a nurse’s aid. 

Fabian neverconsidered giving her baby 
for adoption. “He's all I’ve got in the world 
right now,” she says. It is obvious that she 
loves him very much. She pauses often to 
talk to him and, when he starts to cry, she 
holds him close to her. 


File photos 


ROLAND KIMBALL. 


compassionate,” Gustafson says. 

In describing his goals as an instructor, 
Gustafson says, “I try to get my students to 
think and to form mature values and to 
realize you shouldn’t expect to get out what 
you’re not willing to put in.” 

Gustafson sees himself not merely as a 
lecturer delivering information to his stu- 
dents, but as a teacher by example. He says, 
“You teach more by the person youarethan 
by the subject matter.” 

Eugene Connolly, professor, depart- 
ment of English, agrees. Like Gustafson, he 
sees teaching as process of disclosure where 
both the content and the person comes 
through. “All that a person is at that mo- 
mentis teaching at that moment,” Connolly 
says. 

Because his beliefs are central to his life, 
Connolly encourages his students to be 


Will she be able to finish high school 
while taking care of Andre and keeping her 
own apartment? Evelyn believes she will. 
“If other people have made it with more 
kids, I think I can make it with just one,” 
Fabian says. 

Nancy Rubinstein, a social worker at 
Emmaus House, says Evelyn has a very 
good chance to succeed. She has something 
many homeless families lack—strong sup- 
port systems. Evelyn’s mother and aunt 
live within walking distance of Emmaus 
House and she has many friends in Haver- 
hill. Families who come to the shelter from 
out of state and have no support systems 
are the ones who are most likely to become 
homeless again. 

Rubinstein has had a close up view of 
homelessness since coming to Emmaus 
House two years ago. The shelter, which 
opened in January 1987, serves 36 people. 
To beaccepted at the shelter, guests must be 
referred by asocial serviceagency, achurch, 
or the police. 

Three meals a day are provided, Rubin- 
stein says. Most of the food is cooked by 
volunteer groups who bring it to the shelter 
and serve it. Guests are required to save 80 
percent of their income. When they find 
housing, they will need enough money to 
pay two months rent and a security deposit. 
They will also need furniture. Most people 
who come to Emmaus House own only 
what they can carry in a few paper bags. 

Guests who are able to work are re- 
quired to look for jobs, Rubinstein says. 
Those who aren’t able to work are referred 
to the welfare office. Guests apply for Sec- 
tion 8 or 707 housing subsidies. Most of 
them stay at the shelter from two weeks to 
three months. 


JAMES GUSTAFSON. 


choices they make in their lives. He helps 
them to be conscious of their responsibility 
for themselves and for one another. 

Both students and faculty with strong 
religious faith as their life’s focus see this as 
having a positive effect. However, Haney 
views this effect as being dependent on 
how much you are willing give to God. 

Likewise, Roland Kimball, professor, de- 
partment of English, feels that if a person 
allows faith to be in control of his life rather 
than trying to control and restrain faith, this 
faith will grow and give hope, joy, and 
fulfillment to every aspect of life. 

Bryan Springgs,a memberof the NECC 
Christian Fellowship club, relates this ob- 
servation to his own experience, Springgs 
says that as he has given faith more control 
over his life, he has becomea more effective 
member of society by becoming a better 


person. 
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PATRICIA 
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By LISA O'BRIEN 
Features Editor 

The NECC Counseling Center offers 
much more than counseling. Many differ- 
ent kinds of seminars, various support 
groups and workshops are available 
throughout the school year. Many of the 
seminars are not taken advantage of, how- 
ever, because they are not well known or 
students find themselves too busy to attend 
them. 

The Personal Growth seminar that was 
scheduled to begin on Feb. 7, was post- 


poned until Tuesday, Feb. 21, dueto lack of 
participants. The course runs for 10 weeks 
and topics that will be discussed include: 
Goal Setting, Values Clarification, Stress 
Management, Relaxation Response, Com- 
munication Skills, Problem Solving, Jour- 


nal Writing, Visualization, Self-Esteem Is- , 


sues, and Learning Style. 

According to Patricia Cogswell, a coun- 
seling intern and seminar instructor, the 
seminar will start with handouts concern- 
ing the topics to be discussed. Then people 
will experience what has been introduced 
by using exercises presented to them. “The 
seminar is just an introduction and people 
are encouraged to pursue and investigate it 
further,” Cogswell says. 


Cogswell chose the topics because she 
feels that they might be valuable to others if 
not now, then later on in life. “The seminar 
encourages the student to incorporate an 
idea that will be discussed in relation to 
their lifestyle.” 

Cogswell started the seminar in hopes of 
helping students use the information so 
they can feel more satisfaction. “If students 
do use this, it will make me very happy,” 
she says. 

The NECC counselor also runs several 
other workshops and groups. Oneis a Jour- 
nal Workshop which meets every Tuesday 


at 2:00 p.m.. Cogswell describes this work- 
shop as “an opportunity to encourage 


“HOW I MADE $18,000 
FOR COLLEGE 
oY WORKING WEEKENDS.” 


When my Wrnende ay 4] graduated 
from high school, we all took part-time 


jobs to pay for college. 


They ended up in car washes and 
hamburger joints, putting in long hours 


for little pay. 


Not me. My job takes just one 


weekend a month and two weeks a year. 


Yet, I’m earning $18,000 for college. 
Because I joined my local Army 
National Guard. 
They’re the people who help our 
state during emergencies like hurri- 


canes and 


defense. 


So, since I’m helping them do such 


( oods. E 
important part of our country’s military 


hey’re also an 


an important job, they're helping me 
make it through school. 


Army 


acne 
bonus o 


I’m in the Guard. 


— Personal growth seminar still open 


people to sharpen their communications 
skills on paper.” She also runs a women’s 
support group on Friday at 12:00, and a 
group called Adult Children of Alcoholics 
which meets each Wednesday at 11:00. 

All of these seminars and groups are 
offered free of charge, and students are 
encouraged to make use of the series that 
the center offers. “I see these groups as a 
way to solve problems, instead of stuffing 
them away and dealing with them 20 years 
later,” Cogswell says. 

Any student who would like to join the 
Personal Growth seminar after the first 
meeting should contact Cogswell to set up 
an appointment at ext. 3790 or drop by 
F121. 


As soon as I finished Advanced 

the Guard gave me a cash 
$2,000. I’m also getting 
another $5, 000 for tuition and books, 
thanks to the New GI Bill. 

Not to mention my monthly Army 

Guard paychecks. They'll add up to 
more than $11,000 over the six years 


And if I take out a college loan, the 
Guard will help me pay it back—up to 
$1,500 a year, plus interest. 

It all adds up to $18,000 —or more 
—for college for just a little of my time. 
And that’s a heck of a better deal than 
any car wash will give you. 


THE GUARD CAN HELP PUT 
YOU THROUGH COLLEGE, TOO. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL RECRUITER 
FOR DETAILS, CALL TOLL-FREE 
800-638-7600 OR MAIL THIS 


COUPON. 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands 
(St. Croix): 773-6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In Alaska, consult your local 


phone directory. 
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Health services offered to students 


Most visits 
free of charge 


By CHRIS DROGOS 
StaffReporter 

The Student Health Services, located in 
room F-112 in the Student Center, is open 
Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 4 
p-m. for walk-in service to aid acute afflic- 
tions. A nurse is always on duty during 
those hours. Dr. Larry Shissel, M.D., is also 
present at the facility from 10:30 a.m. to 12 
noon each Friday. 

“It’s a walk-in service,” says Patricia 
Kepschull, RN, M. Ed., director of the facil- 
ity. “No appointment is necessary for acute 
illnesses” like headaches, upset stomachs, 
head colds, ear aches, and sore throats. 
“We're here for students who need some- 
thing attended to for just that one visit,” she 
says. 
Besides relieving minor illnesses the 
facility also offers pregnancy testing, pap 
smears, chlamydia tests, and throat cul- 
tures. These four services require a three 
dollar fee. “We do lose money on most of 
these items,” Kepschull says. “It’s a nomi- 
nal fee to help reimburse some of the cost of 
our supplies.” 

In addition to direct health care, the fa- 
cility also devotes time to health education. 
Each Monday and Wednesday from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 p.m. in the cafeteria alcove, the 
Student Health Services sets up workshops. 
These workshops deal with such topics as 
alcoholism, AIDS, smoking, stress, and drug ~ 
addiction. 

“We have a little filmstrip going, and 
sometimes we bring the scale up or have 
blood pressure tests,” Kepschull says. 
“Anything that’s going tocatch the student's 
eye and get them hooked into asking us 
questions. It’s a nice way to get people to 
know us.” Literature dealing with the film- 
stripand the functions of theStudent Health 
Services are also available. 

“Our mission is to always reach as many 
students as possible and let them know 
what our services are,” Kepschull says. 
“They essentially areall paying for the serv- 
ice.” The Student Health Service is funded 
in part from the student activities fee. 
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Friendly care 
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NECC STUDENT, Hope Ruprecht, gets fast and caring service from Carol Lebold, RN, intern in the Student Health 
Services Center, located in F-Building. 


Stephen Michaud, director of student 
activities, says the fee provides for supplies, 
the part-time secretary and the physician. 
The facility “enables students to receive 
relatively free medical care and consulta- 
tion,” he says. 


Michaud adds that on theaverage, 25-40 
students visit the center a day. The number 
increases on Friday when the physician is 
present. “More students should take ad- 
vantage of this program,” he says. 


Guest lectures are also offered to a vari- 
ety of classes. The office gave five health 
topiclectures on subjects ranging from AIDS 
to cocaine to stress to a variety of diseases. 
These lectures also help to orient students 
to the operations of the center. 


If a student has a problem too complex 
for the facility to handle, the student is 
referred to an outside agency or the coun- 
seling department, Kepschull says. 


Nursing intern hopes to help people 


Salem State College student spends semester at NECC to meet requirement 


By KIM CAMERON 
Staff 
Northern Essex is fortunate to have Carol 
Lebold,RN, here this semester working as 
part of the Student Health Services. 
Lebold is a registered nurse attending 


Attention! 
Financial Aid Applicants 
Immediate Openings 


for College Work-Study 
Jobs at $4.75 - $5.00/hr. 


Clerks 

Tutors 

Secretarial 

Computer Lab 
Lawrence Campus 
Some evening positions 


Apply Immediately! 
College work-study can be received in combination 
with other financial aid awards. 
If you have a financial need remaining. 
See: Joan Santeusanio, 

work -study coordinator F-125, X-3732 


Salem State College to obtain her Bachelor 
of Science degree in Nursing in May. 

The BSN program requires Lebold to 
have fouranda half hours of classes a week, 
140 hours of clinical time and 28 hours of re- 
search time. 


Observer 
Profile 


She chose Northern Essex to fulfill her 
requirement because of her prior experi- 
ence here at NECC. She took sign language 
courses at NECC at night and also took 
several different science classes. 

Lebold’s personal goalis to put her nurs- 
ing and her interpreter skills together and 
help people. “I want to help people in 
whatever way I can,” she says. 

In the past, she has worked asa nurse at 
the VA Hospital in New Hampshire and 
she still works part-time at her husband's 
dental office. 


In the future Lebold plans to further her 
schooling. She wants to do something in 
the health field and goon to graduateschool 
to get her master's degree. “I definitely 
want to get my master's,” she says. “I want 
to combine my skills and help others.” 

Lebold enjoys spending time with her 
friends, reading, writing and playing games. 
“| also like writing letters and doing cross- 
word puzzles,” she says. 

She is very pleased to be at NECC. “I’m 
very fond of Northern Essex because of my 
prior experiences here.” 
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Stress harmful 
if left untended 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 
If you feel like you're fighting a constant 
battle everyday with papers, deadlines and 
work responsibility, and it’s getting to the 
breaking point, you're not alone. 


A number of NECC students can iden- 
tify with this tension which is caused by 
trying to do everything at once. 

Kim Cameron, journalism major, has 
four jobs yet still manages to be a full-time 
student. “It gets hectic and the week is 
always full. You want to relax you try to 
make time,” she says. 


A supervisor at Independent Finishing, 
Ken Simmons has a 36-45 hour per week 
work schedule. With the heavy demands of 
classes and his non-paying position as 
general manager for WRAZ, the Liberal 
Arts student's only time to study is at mid- 
night. Although his activities often put an 
emotional drain on Simmons, he feels a 
need to expand his education as well as 
provide for his financial necessities. 


Today many students must work to put 
themselves through school, but doing both 
can be exhausting. Often there just aren’t 
enough hours to do everything. Darlene 
Solomon, a business major concentrating 
on real estate, has to study between classes 
or on her way to work because it’s impos- 
sible to set aside the time. She also works 
and goes to school full-time. 

“You get used to it,”Solano says. “Noth- 


a gets hectic and the week 


Is atways full. 


ing stops so you have to keep moving.” 

Everyone experiences the same kinds of 
feelings. It’s called stress and this inevitable 
culprit can bother one’s system. 

Students can’t hide it from it or decide 
they don’t want to be a part of it. It’s an 
unavoidable reaction of body and mind to 
the outside environment. 

But separating myth from reality, some 
stress isn’t all bad, and students actually 
need it. Good stress keeps them on their 
toes, giving students what they need to 
solve problemsand reach goals. Butin large 
doses, stress can create tension. In turn, if 
this condition is neglected, it can lead to 
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illness including mental, emotional, and 
physical problems. 

Caused by change, stress canoccur when 
one is taking on too many activities and re- 
sponsibilities. The frustrated feelings of 
cramming, fatigue, and hopelessness can 
put an enormous strain on life. 

Jane Bradley, an NECC personal coun- 
selor, says the way people react to changes 
and inconveniences determines if they’re 
strung out. “We tend to internalize on the 
negative,” Bradley says. “There are ways of 
combating stress through constructive ac- 
tivities such as exercise, dance, or writing.” 
The idea is to pour out one’s feelings and 
enjoy the things you like to do. 

Students can learn to deal with stress 
and to not let it take over. Talk witha friend 
to gather your thoughts. Give yourself a 
positive attitude because a negative one 


will get you nowhere. Learn to listen to 
your body and respond to its needs. 

Bradley says an important step is to get 
organized by structuring the day, allowing 
some flexibility, noting it’s okay if you can’t 
get to everything. Preparation is crucial so 
you don’t let things pile up, making your- 
self overwhelmed. Set aside some time to 
yourself and relax. 

Remember it’s important to realize your 
self worth. Bradley says that these are ways 
of alleviating stress and adds that laughter 
can help out as well as show your opti- 
mism. 

Led by counselor Steve Ballou, theStress 
Management workshop meets every Fri- 
day from 11:00 a.m. to noon. The Journal 
Workshop, which deals with writing out 
your feelings inaconstructive way, is taught 
by Patricia Cogswell from 9:00 to 10:00 a.m. 


Counseling has much to offer students this semester 


NECC COUNSELING CENTER 

Spring 1989 

The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on 
an emergency or ongoing basis 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. Career counseling is based ona devel- 
opmental approach including identification 
and assessment of skills, interests, values, 
preference and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling com- 
ponent provides academic and transfer 
counseling to students days, but primarily 
evenings through the DCE&CS Office B204 
at ext. 3800. Liaison work with extension 
campuses, agencies and businesses in the 
community are involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes trans- 
fer articulation for students both days and 
evenings. 


We appreciate your referrals, sugges- 
tions, questions and requests for counsel- 
ing services, groups and workshops, which 
are in the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the 

Counseling Center 

Room F121, Student Center 

[508] 374-3790 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling 

Marian Clay, counseling secretary 

Personal Counseling [Individual] 

Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. 

Michael Noonan, Ph.d. clinical psy- 
chologist 

Wednesdays 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Consultation and Clinical Supervision 

Jane Bradley, personal counselor 

Mondays-Fridays, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Masters Level Counseling Interns 

Steve Ballou, M.A. counseling candi- 
date 

Lesley College 


Wed. 8a.m.-2 p.m.; Thurs. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling 
candidate 

Rivier College 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 9 a.m.- 
4p.m. 

Personal Counseling Groups 

No charge — First come first serve basis 

Registration deadline for groups: Fri- 
day, Feb. 3. 


Groups meet in Counseling Center 
Conference Room, Room F121, Student Cen- 
ter 

Journal Workshop 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

LAWRENCE CAMPUS 

Individual Groups & Outreach 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

Mondays 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Stress Management 

Monday, 11:45 a.m.-12:45 p.m. 

Grace Episcopal Church Auditorium 

Please call Patricia Cogswell to register 
for Lawrence campus groups on Mondays, 
Lawrence Public Library, 3rd floor 683-4259. 

Career Counseling 

i Counseling Center, F121, Student Cen- 


M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career devel- 
opment 

Career Workshops 

Career Decision-Makin 

Monday, March 6and 13, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, March 23 and April 4, 2-4 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 12 and 19, 9:30-11:30 
a.m. 
Monday, May 1 and 8, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

Career Change 

Friday, March 10, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Friday, April 7, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Friday, May 12, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

To sign-up for Career Workshops 

call 374-3790 

or come to the Counseling Center. 

The Counseling Department is available 
to provide groups for interested students. 
Please contact the Counseling Center [F212] 
for any additional groups — 374-3790. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION 

AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Counseling B204 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE&CS counselor 

Monday and Wednesday, 12:30 p.m.- 
8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday and Thursday, 10:30 a.m.-6:30 

m. 
Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counseling in- 
tern 

Mondays, 4:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe, CDE Counselor, in B204 
DCE&CE Office on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 


TRANSFER COUNSELING 

Days 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling 

Evenings 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE&CE counselor, 
located in B204, DCE&CE Office. 

Transfer Groups 

Transfer Evening, Thursday, April 27, 
1989, 5:30-8:30 p.m. C-Building Entrance 
[16 Colleges]. 

Collegecatalogs, applications and trans- 
fer packets with faculty recommendation 
forms are available in the Counseling Cen- 
ter, F121, Student Center. 


Fridays 9-10 a.m. starting Feb. 10 

Led by Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Adult Children of Alcoholics 

Wednesday, 11 a.m.-12 noon. starting 
Feb. 8 

Co-led by Michael Noonan, Ph.d. psy- 
chologist and Pat Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Women’s Group 

Friday 12 noon-1 p.m. starting Feb. 10. 

Led by Patricia Cogswell, M.A. counsel- 
ing intern 

Stress Management Weekly Groups 

Thursdays 8-9 a.m. starting Feb. 9 

Fridays, 11 a.m.-12 noon. starting Feb. 
10. 

Both groups led by Steve Ballou, M.A. 
counseling intern. ets 
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Walk In Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday, 1-2 p.m. Jane Bradley, Counseling 
Center F121 Reception Area. 

Stress Management Workshops 

Led by Steve Ballou, M.A. counseling 
intern 

Mental Health Technology And 

Early Childhood Education 

Thursday, March2,9a.m.-12noon. Room 
TBA. 

Paralegal Studies [AllSeminarsin Room 
C223] 

Intro. Seminar, Wednesday, March 1, 12 
noon-1 p.m. 

Adv. Seminar, Wednesday, March 1, 11 
a.m.-12 noon 

Intro, Seminar, Friday, March 3, 11 a.m.- 
12 noon 

Intro. Seminar, Wednesday, March 5, 12 
noon-1 p.m. 

Adv. Seminar, Wednesday, April 5, 11 
a.m.-12 noon 

Intro. Seminar, Friday, April 7, 11 a.m.- 
12 noon 

Legal Research 

Thursday, March 9, 12 noon-2 p.m. Li- 
brary A208 

Life Long Learning 

Thursday, March 2, 2-4 p.m. Library 
Conference A&B 

Evening Nursing 

Tuesday, March 28-April 18, May 2, 8-9 
p-m. Room B109 

YOGA Class 

Thursdays, dates TBA. 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Room D129 

Foundations of Fitness 

Components of Wellness Lifestyle 

Tuesday, dates TBA. 11a.m.-1 p.m.Room 
D129 

Personal Growth Seminars 

Tuesday, 12 noon-1 p.m., starting Feb. 7 
for 10 weeks. Counseling Center F121, Stu- 
dent Center. 10 sessions include: Goal Set- 
ting, Values Clarification, Stress Manage- 
ment, Relaxation Response, Communica- 
tion Skills, Problem Solving, Journal Writ- 
ing, Visualization, Self-Esteem Issues, 
Learning Style. 
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Character 
comes 

to life 

as boy 
becomes 
aman 


By SEAN PETERS 
Guest Contributor 

The character of Dave Saunders in Rich- 
ard Wright's short story, The Man Who Was 
Almost a Man, is a seventeen year-old black 
boy in search of manhood ina complicated 
world, Clues to the motivation for Dave's 
actions are revealed by his thoughts, con- 
versation with others, and information given 
to us by the narrator. Two key symbolic 
objects areused by Wrighttorenderachange 
in Dave's character — a mule and a gun. 
The mule symbolizes the innocence which 
Dave seeks to escape from and the gun 
symbolizes the manhood he wishes to 
achieve. The fact that a gun plays such a 
significant rolein the development of Dave's 
character, is crucial to understanding what 
Dave thinks a man is and how he can be- 
come one. When Dave shoots the mule, it is 
a critical turning point in the story. By acci- 
dentally shooting the mule, Dave accom- 
plished two very important things. He has, 
in his own mind, shown the courage of a 
man by pulling the trigger and firing the 
gun, and he has also symbolically “killed” 
the innocence which is almost exclusively 
associated witha child, by killing the mule. 
The combination of these two factors brings 
about the dramatic change in Dave, from a 
timid, inquisitive adolescent, to an asser- 
tive, confident young man. We can see the 
change in Dave most clearly when compar- 
ing him as heis before he shoots the mule to 
how he is afterward. 


Before Dave fires the gun for the first 
time, he shows that he is still very much a 
boy in a couple of notable instances. Early 
in the story, when in Mr. Joe’s store, we see 
that Dave is still very shy when Mr. Joe asks 
him what he wants to buy from the Sears 
catalog, and before he responds he “looked 
at the floor, scratched his head, scratched 
his thigh, and smiled, then he looked up 
shyly” (166). Later when Dave approaches 
his mother, seeking her permission and the 
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COMP. Il STUDEN SEAN PETERS writes about the problems of Dave Saunders, a character in Richard Wright's 


"The Man Who Was Almost a Man.” 
money to buy the gun, we again see his 
hesitancy when the narrator tells us, “shyly 
heraised the book, when hespoke, his voice 
was husky and faint” (167). Just before he 
fires the gun for the first time we can clearly 
see Dave's innocence through the care-free 
attitude he displays. Again the narrator 
reveals this by telling us, “Hot Dog!, this 
was just what he wanted, if he could get 
down by the woods he could shoot his gun 
and nobody would hear” (169). Dave also 
shows us by saying, “What t hell, ahma 
shoot this thing,” (169) really not realizing 
the tremendous danger and skill involved 
with firing a gun, especially if you don’t 
know how to use one. All these clues that 
we are given come together to illustrate 
Dave's adolescence and innocence. 

After firing the gun and subsequently 
killing the mule, Dave undergoes a dra- 
matic change. Although he feels sadness for 
the mule and fear for himself when Mr. 
Hawkins and his father find out, he now 
has the idea firmly implanted in his mind 
that hecan fire the gun and that the gun has 
great power, so that if he has the gun, he 
also will have that power. We can see Dave’s 
new confidence after he sneaks out of his 
room to dig up the gun. The narrator tells 
us, “He had an itch to fire it again,” (193) 
and Dave says, “ef other men kin shoota 


gun, by Gawd, ah kin” (173). 

Again the new confidence in Dave is 
shown when he is going to fire the gun for 
the second time, and he says, “naw Ahcan‘t 
shoot wid my eyes closed an my head 
turned,” (173) unlike the first time when he 
“waved the gun wildly, (169) and shut his 
eyes” (169). The ultimate change in Dave is 
complete when after successfully firing the 
gun for the second time, he wishes he could 
take a shot at old Man Hawkins’ house 
“jusa enough t let im know Dave Saunders 
is a man!” (173) and then finally he jumps 
the train to somewhere “where he could be 
a man” (173). 


Dave is an adolescent at a turning point 
in his life. He feels the urge to break away 
from his family and his situation on the 
farm to start his own life as a man. He views 
the gun as his vehicle to achieve that man- 
hood. With the gun he feels the power and 
assertiveness which he lacks withoutit. The 
sadness he feels after he kills the mule is not 
only sadness for the mule but for himself. 
His innocence is gone and when that left 
him he must have wondered if manhood is 
really what he wanted, but that taste of 
power when he pulled thetrigger was what 
made him strive for more. When Dave re- 
turned to dig up the gun and really fire it 


“like a man” would, he was testing himself. 
He no longer was hesitant. He was “hot all 
over” (173) with excitement and anticipa- 
tion. By firing the gun repeatedly and firmly, 
he established himself (in his own mind) as 
aman and no longer wanted or needed the 
surroundings of a boy, so he hopped the 
train to where he could be a man. 


Dave's character seems very realistic. 
Although Dave obviously lived in a much 
earlier time than we now do, the fact still 
remains that he felt the “itch,” as I think 
most everyone does late in their teenage 
years, to be an adult and leave home. 
However, the rate at which Dave almost 
jumped into manhood is frighteningly 
abrupt. The use of the gun to propel Dave 
into manhood makes Wright's point clear. 
Dave rushed his adulthood and there is a 
certain danger (represented by the gun) in 
doing that. Even though weall will or have 
already felt the need to be independent 
from our parents and/or home life, we 
must be careful to ease into adult life gradu- 
ally, making mistakes and learning from 
them. Dave may feel that he has become a 
man, but he may find, away from the secu- 
rity of home, that it is as difficult being a 
man as it is fulfilling. 


Comp II student analyzes famous American story 


By MARIA BEVILAQUA JONES 
Guest Contributor 
Richard Wright, in his story The Man 
Who Was Almost a Man, unravels a complex 
plot. The title initially gave me insight into 
the make-up of the central character, Dave. 
We are not given any vivid details or de- 
scriptions of setting by our author, but we 
are still able to perceive the essence of Dave, 
our central character very well. We are able 
to characterize Dave through examination 
of his words, thoughts and dialogue that 
takes place between the various characters 
and Dave. From this information, we can 
see that Dave is a seventeen-year old, black 


boy who desperately yearns for respect, 
recognition as a man and freedom from 
oppression, who ultimately decides that he 
will never attain these things in his present 
surroundings (home). We are made aware 
of these pursuits by examining Dave's atti- 
tudes towards and relationship with his 
boss, co-workers and parents, his buying of 
the gun, his accidental shooting of the mule 
and his eventual running away from home. 

Dave holds no respect for his co-work- 
ers, calling them “niggers in the field” (165). 
I believe that Dave finds their lot in life 
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disturbing. Daveisa young man thoroughly 
aware of their (co-workers) oppression, 
likewise becoming impatiently aware of 
his. Now, too, he realizes the lack if respect 
and dignity connected with being a slave. 
To him, a slave is just a nigger, nota man. I 
don’t think that Dave is totally aware that 
all his observations about his fellow work- 
ers really do apply to himself as well. 
Dave's mentality is not ofa normal young 
man, but that of one who is oppressed. 
Dave's mother does not think of or treat 
her son as a man. She displays this belief in 
several ways. She controls Dave as if he 
werea child, scolding him when he was late 
for supper, even ordering him to “git to the 
well ‘n wash yosef!” (166) The mother not 
only makes Dave feel he is still a helpless 
child by her verbal command, but she also 
controls him physically . To back up her 
order “She grabbed his shoulder and pushed 
him” (166). Dave’s mother also received his 
pay directly from his boss, Mister Hawkins. 


She has no faith in Dave's ability to handle 
his money wisely, nor allows him the free- 
dom of making those kinds of decisions 
himself. She tells Dave, “Ah has Mistah 
Hawkins t pay yo wages t me, cause Ah 
knows yuh ain got no sense”(168). Dave has 
to beg his mother for the two dollars he 
wants to buy the gun. He reminds his mother 
“Ahm almost a man now. Ah wans a gun” 
(168). 

Dave did not dare to carry his wish for 
the gun to his father. Weare told “He (Dave) 
did not want to mention money before his 
father,” but he felt that “he would do much 
better by cornering his mother when she 
was alone” (167). I do believe that Dave 
thought hecould sweet-talk his mother into 


giving him his way. It is hard for a mother 
to say no to her children when they askina 
certain way! Even though Dave wanted his 
mother’s respect and recognition of his 
manhood so badly, I never saw any signs of 
it happening in their relationship. The 
mother refers to Daveas boy or child, never 
calling him by name, recognizing him as a 
separate individual. Why now, at this tragic 
moment, does she her son as 
Dave? Does she finally recognize her sonas 


Writing Award 
Dave's mother does not 
think of or treat her son 

as a man. 


a man because only a man could commit 
such a crime? Overall I believe that the 
mother’s actions towards her son were very 
degrading and emasculating to him. 


Dave’s relationship with his father can 
be characterized as one of complete domi- 
nancethrough physical painand fear. There 
was good reason for Dave to fear his father. 
The father beat on Daveon many occasions. 
This was his way of punishing Dave, of 
keeping him in line. But is this the way a 
man is treated, or is this the equivalent of a 
childhood spanking? After Dave's accident 
with the gun, his father tells him,”N don 
fergit Ahma lam ya black bottom good fer 
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Teenage romance blooms at mall 


By CHRISTINE BESHARA 
Guest Contributor 


It all started about six years ago at the , 
Dream Machine in the Methuen Mall. I 
looked up from where my friends and I 
were sitting, and I'spotted him. I felt this 
weird tingling feeling that I had never 
experienced before. It was loveat first sight. 
He appeared to me as a god-like person, 
standing with his arm folded and leaning 
against one of the mirrored walls of the 
arcade. He was a little taller than I, about 
five feet, seven inches. He had short spiked, 
brown hair and big, beautiful, brown eyes. 
He looked so tough, standing there in his 
tight, worn-out, Levi jeans withaholein the 
knee and an Ozzy concert shirt. I didn’t 
know what it was about him that made my 
heart beat faster, but it did, and my story 
goes on. 

His name was Bill, as I found out by 
overhearing aconversation his friends were 
having. From then on, Bill becamean obses- 
sion with me. The Methuen Mall was the 
place to be on weekends because I knew he 
was there. Nobody I knew seemed to know 
him, and that ruined my chance of talking 
to him. My friend Christine often tried talk- 
ing me into going up and saying “Hello,” 
but paralysis had taken over. I could not 
more or speak for the life of me. My situ- 
ation was hopeless. 

Two years passed. I was entering my 
freshman year at Presentation of Mary 
Academy in Methuen. The mall scene soon 
died down. It became boring as I got older. 
I guess it also got boring for Bill because I 
saw less and less of him. 

Bill was stillin my mind as time went by. 
He popped up in the weirdest places. One 
time I saw him at Canobie Lake Park. 
Another time at the Salem Flea Market. I 
almost died. Every time I saw him those 
strange tingles would come over me once 
again. His name graced my every school 
book since seventh grade. He wasthedream 
fantasy of every school dance-semi and 
prom. 

"It was not until my senior year in high 
school that, through one of my friends, I 
met Buddy. Buddy is a very interesting 
person and also a close friend of Bill. 1 told 


him about my obsession, and he promised 
me he would bring Bill over someday so I 
could meet him. 

On May 30, my parents held a gradu- 
ation party in the yard for my brother and 
myself. Buddy said he could get a band 
together. To my surprise the drummer 
turned out to be Bill. 

Before long, Bill was at my house setting 
up his equipment. (I thought of the seven 
rolls of film my father had bought at BJ.’s 
Wholesale Club for the occasion!) His hair 
had grown considerably longer since I had 
last seen him. It was past the middle of his 
back. He wore faded Levis with a white 
Balboa Surfing Club t-shirt and black Nike 
wrestling sneakers. He looked so awesome 
behind the drum set with the fan blowing 
his long hair around. He seemed very quiet; 
he didn’t talk much. Neither did I because I 
was in shock. Everyone knew my secret, 
except Bill, 

It was a beautiful day for a cook-out. 
The sun was shining bright. There were 
people and food everywhere. I pulled up a 
chair right in front and watched Bill belt out 
those driving drum beats. The day soon 
cametoanend. People wereslowly moving 
their well-stuffed bodies back to their cars. 
It was time to slip back into my dream 
world. All Bill left behind that day was a 
large scuff mark on my sidewalk from his 
bass pedal and a few broken drum sticks 
which are still in my room today. 

The thrill of meeting Bill Ferraro was 
over. I could now, at least, say that I knew 
him; however I still wished, that it could be 
more. [still found myself doing silly, child- 
ish things such as scribbling, “I love Bill,” 
everywhere, saving his band announce- 
ments and anything else that reminded me 
of him. 


Throughout the summer, Buddy would 
stop over every so often with Bill. Each time 
Isaw him, my feeling would grow stronger 
and stronger. Billand I became good friends. 
The three of us would go to the beach and 
hang outand haveagood time.I washappy, 
but Buddy had something cooking. 

Ona very boring August 14, my phone 
rang. It was Buddy, asking if I wanted to go 


_to the movies with him and Bill. Naturally 


Comp. II - from page 12 


this” (172). These beatings had to be so 
degrading for Dave. Dave “remembered 
other beatings, and his back quivered” (172). 
Dave will have his fill of beatings and will 
desire more from life. 

The one bright spot in Dave's life be- 
comes the gun he is obsessed with buying. 
The actual act of buying the gun represents 
a freedom that Dave has never experienced 
before. For Dave the gun represents male 
strength, power, and respect. By owning 
the gun, Dave believes that his manhood 
will be acknowledged. He says that “One of 
these days he was gong to get a gun and 
practice shooting; then they (his co-work- 
ers) couldn’t talk to him as though he was a 
little boy” (165). Dave’s mother makes him 
promise that he willturn over the gun to his 
father. He has no intention of giving up his 
gun, his manhood. Dave hides the gun from 
his family and fantasizes on what it means 
to him. We are told,”...he held the gun 
loosely, feeling a sense of power...And if he 
were holding his gun in his hand, nobody 
could run over him; they would have to 
respect him” (169). Such sad deep concerns 
for a young man to be thinking. 

There was a shocking twist to the plot of 
the story. Dave never expects his life will 
take such a tragic course after he acquires 
the gun. Heshoots and kills the muleJenny. 
Dave never consciously intends to shoot 
the mule. He only wants to prove to himself 
that he is not afraid to fire his gun. But he 
does so with his eyes closed. Dave asks 
“Wondah did Ah shoot this mule?” (170) 
Does this mean he does not yet see the 
world through a man’s eyes or maybe he 
does see the world clearly, but doesn’t re- 
ally want to accept the harshness of its 
Teality. - ; . ‘ 


Jenny, the mule, is hitched to a plow 
much the same way that Dave is hitched to 
his master, Mister Hawkins. Dave talks to 
the mule as if she were human, implying 


that she was dumb and “jusa old 
mule,”much the same way he called his 
fellow workers dumb (169). He identifies 
with the mule and at one point even com- 
pares himself to her saying that “They (his 
family) treat me like a mule...” (173). After 
Dave shoots the mule he sees that “The 
plow was far away; the traces had broken” 
(170). For Dave, this symbolizes the traces 
or bonds of his slavery being broken. Dave 
doesn’t want to be a mule, a slave to the 
white man anymore. Maybe he has subcon- 
sciously tried to destroy Mister Hawkin’s 
property as an expression of trying to free 
himself (Dave) from his bondage and op- 
pression. Strangely enough, the tragic 
murder of the mule represents manhood 
and freedom to Dave. 

The death of the mule is a traumatic, 
serious happening to Dave. As Dave tells 
his account of the accident we are told “(he) 
cried, seeing blurred white and black faces” 
(171). Dave is hurt but not surprised by 
everyone's reaction to the accident. No one 
shows any compassion for Dave, nor re- 
spect for his feelings. The crowd teases and 
taunts Dave. The first response from the 
crowd looking on was laughter; they finally 
chanted to Dave, “Well, boy, looks like you 
bought a dead mule! Hahaha!” (173) Dave's 
punishment is to pay his boss back for the 
mule and a beating from his father; not to 
mention the ridicule from everyone he 
knows. As Dave heads for home, “He heard 
people laughing...Hot anger bubbled in 


. him” (172). As his eyes fill with tears, we 
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Ijumped at the chance to be with him again. 
I rushed around throwing on clothes and 
make-up. They picked me up in Bill’s beat 
up red Monza, which I nicknamed the 
“Porsche.” Buddy came to the door for me 
because Bill’s car had a broken horn. I had 
to laugh when I answered the knock at my 


_ back door. 


Buddy, with his fondness for outrageous 
fashion statements, had on a pair of baggy 
jeans, hot pink socks, and an orange sweat- 
shirt. He knew exactly what I was laughing 
atand said, “Hey, I only wear these sockson 
special occasions!” We got into the car and 
headed toward the Showcase Cinema in 
Lawrence. I had a funny feeling something 
was up when Buddy insisted I sit in front 
with Bill, but I kept cool. 


can see that Dave’s pride is critically hurt. 

The accident with the gun has irrepara- 
bly damaged Dave's mind. He now craves 
even more than compassion and respect he 
has never had. “He was hurt” and says 
“Nobody ever gave him anything. All he 
did was work”. (173) Dave is tired of being 


treated like work animal for Mister Hawk- 
ins. He even feels the pain of his mother’s 
betrayal as she reveals the knowledge of the 
gun. And so, Dave tries for one last time to 
prove to himself that he really is a man. He 
is sure of this after he successfully fires the 
gun; this time with his eyes wide open. Ho 
now sees clearly the emptiness, unfairness, 
and cruelty of his existence. Dave talks of 
shooting his white boss; of wanting to “scare 
ol man Hawkins just a little... Jusa enough t 
let im know Dave Saunders is a man!” 


5. Boliviar 
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We had an hour before the movie started 
so we parked in the cinema parking lot and 
talked about our favoritemusicians. Iturned 
to say something and noticed a funny 
twinkle in Buddy’s eyes. Our conversation 
went on, and then Buddy said, “Oh man, I 
really should go home and practice guitar. 
Can you drive me home?” 


I felt my mouth drop to the floor. So 
there we were, alone, me and that god-like 
person I used to gawk at in the Methuen 
Mall since I was twelve years-old. I was the’ 
happiest person in the world. I felt like a 
child who finally gotto meet his movieidol. 
August 14 was whena dream that was very 
special to me came true. It was the start of a 
very beautiful relationship. That date will 
be stamped in my heart forever. 


In the end, Dave decides he is left with 
only one solution—he must run away from 


home. He has felt emasculated by his par- 
ents, peers, and his work. Now Dave is 
finally capable of making a decision on his 
own and acting it out. He decides to flee 
rather than give up his gun, his symbol of 
manhood. Dave makes his way for the train 
tracks. “He stood beside the track and held 
himself stiffly...He had hishand onhis gun” 
(173). He is not aware of “his long-loose- 
jointed limbs of youth anymore” (165). He 
hopsatrain for promise land. He knows not 
where or even if one does exist, “sometimes 
where he could bea man...” (173). For Dave 
Saunders knew that he was a man; but that 
knowledge is useless unless one is treated 
with the respect and dignity all men, black 
and white deserve. 
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Cockroach 


By CLOUGHERTY JESSI 
Guest Contributor 


The alarm rang at 5:45 a.m. I rolled over 
and fell out of my bed onto the hardwood 
floor below. Stumbling through the kitchen, 
my big toe met with force the corner of the 
refrigerator. “Great.” I mumbled to myself. 
“Just what I need. At this rate, by the time 
I’m ready for school Ill be in crutches.” 
Unwilling to flick on the bathroom light 
and listen to my unaccustomed eyes scream 
in protest at the sudden light, I groped my 
way over to the shower. Realizing I could 
not take a shower in the dark, I resignedly 
turned on the light. 

Thada strange feeling I was being closely 
scrutinized. When one lives in the worst 
section of Lowell, it is best to investigate 
immediately. Flicking on the switch, I had 
just enough time to see something long and 
oval scamper under the sink for shelter. It 
too had no appreciation for early morning 
light, it seemed. To my screams, my other 
four roommates awoke, beginning another 


One woman's battle 
against feared insect 


Pesty battle 


After | squashed it with my roommate's slipper, | discovered 
what the creature was. It was approximately one and a half inches long, a 
leathery reddish brown color, with a flattened oval body and Jong, 
threadlike antennae. 


quiet morning on Clare Street. 

AfterI squashed it with my roommate’s 
slipper, discovered what that creature was. 
It was approximately oneand onehalfinches 
long, aleathery reddish brown color, witha 
flattened oval body and long threadlike an- 


tennae. Its head bent downward the waya 
bull tucks its head in before charging its 
prey. It had two pairs of wings on its back. 
It was, I learned through further investiga- 
tion, the Periplaneta Americanainthe family 
Blattidae. The common nameis cockroach. 
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Cockroach are the most primitive living 
winged animals. Their shape, habits and 
body chemistry remain almost unchanged 
for more then 320 million years and are 
among the oldest fossil insects. There are 
more than 3500 species, one of which is still 
roaming around in the dark corners of my 
bathroom. 

There are many species that thrivein our 
country, other than the American cockroach. 
Of those countless species, there are very 
few that are considered to be pests. There’s 
the German cockroach, commonly known 
as the waterbug, the oriental cockroach 
(whichis the filthiest of all household pests), 
the brown-banded cockroach (which lay 
their eggs in clothes, pictures, and cracks in 
the floor), and the wood roach (which is not 
a household pest and breeds in dead logs). 
All prefer a warm, humid, and dark envi- 
ronment to live in. Bathrooms make a 
wonderful home for the roach to live and 
breed—as well as paper bags, boxes, sweat- 
ers, cracks in the floor, and anywhere near 
warm pipes. 

One may wonder how the cockroach 
survived so many millions of years. They 
have an uncanny ability to adapt to their 
environment, as withthe wood roach which 
now survives in colder climates as well. 
They generally live for one to two years. 
After mating, the mother carries for a pe- 
riod of forty-five days, carrying anywhere 
from five hundred to one thousand tiny 
eggs that hatch in a two-week period. At 
this rate it is easy to see how they quickly 
come to be a menace. Fumigation of the 
home does not guarantee a complete exter- 
mination, and often the home must be 
fumigated periodically. If one female es- 
capes the fumes, the generations rapidly 


begin again. 


NECC 

job fair 
offers much 
for students 


By SUE REIDY 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Placement Office is sponsor- 
ing a job fair for Wednesday, March 8, and 
April 26, from 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., in the 
C-Building lobby. 

More than fifty employers ina variety of 
career areas attend each NECC job fair. 
These fairs offer easy contacts with employ- 
ers and a chance to explore career opportu- 
nities. «= 

Abbott Rice, director of job placement, 
encourages students to drop by and talk to 
the representatives. 

A representative from each company 
will be there to answer any questions. All 
the tables will be labeled with the name of 
the company. When passing through, stop 
ata table that looks like it’s a good opportu- 
nity and have a few questions answered. 
Students who have used the job fair to geta 
job strongly suggest attending the event, 
Rice said. 

Employers are impressed by individu- 
als who answer questions in a positive and 
confident way. At the job fair employers 
may ask questions, as if in an interview, so 
be prepared to answer. Some common 
questions include What are your career 
objectives? How would you describe your 
personality? Can you work well under 
pressure? What can you contribute to our 
company? 

Think about how these questions should 
be answered and visit the job fair. 
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Student shares cancer ordeal 


By DENISE DINGES 
Guest Contributor 

In February 1986, I entered the Beth Is- 
rael Hospital in Boston, via the emergency 
room. I had a temperature of 106.8, and I 
was almost delirious. 

In my semi-conscious state, I could hear 
the low-keyed murmurs of several nurses, 
doctors shouting out orders, and the rush- 
ing about while all kinds of tests were being 
performed on me. 

The initial diagnosis was pneumonia, 
but somehow I knew it was going to prove 
to be something else—something more 
horrible— this being the fourth time I had 
had pneumonia in less than a year. 

After remaining in the emergency room 
for over twelve hours, I was rushed through 
long, dark, halls with swing doors that 
banged against the foot of the stretcher I 
was lying on, up the elevator and into the 
intensive care unit. Bright lights blinded 
me, and I shivered in the freezing cold 
room, 

In the intensive care unit (I.C.U.), a 
whole new set of doctors and nurses took 
over. An intravenous needle was put into 
my wrist to administer glucose and mas- 
sive amounts of antibiotics. One nurse 
tightly wrapped a blood pressure cuff 
around one arm, while another drew blood 
samples from my other arm. A thermome- 
ter was put into my mouth, and two aides 
were packing bags of ice abound my burn- 
ing hot body. 

After my temperature was taken, an 
oxygen mask was put over my nose and 
mouth to ease my deeply congested, heavy 
breathing. God, I was so frightened! So 
tired! It was a very uncomfortable night, 
falling in and out of sleep, with nurses 
fussing over me all through the night. 

When I awoke in the morning, I was 
much cooler. With the temperature 
dropped, the ice packs were removed, and 
I was moved out of the I.C.U. and into a 
semi-private room in the eleventh floor. 
Everything was moving so fast; 1 was very 
confused and barely noticed the woman in 
the bed next to mine. I was so wrapped up 
in myself at the time. “What is going on?” 
I kept thinking. 

A handsome young man came into my 
room. He introduced himself to me as my 
oncologist. “What's that?” I thought. As I 
watched him closely, he took my pulse and 
blood pressure and checked my heart beat. 
Toticed that he looked even younger than 
I. How could he be my doctor? [asked him 
what was really wrong with me, and with 
much hesitation he told me. 

I broke down and cried. “Cancer? Me? 
How could I have cancer? It must be a 
mistake?” Words kept pouring out of my 
mouth. “I want another doctor! You're too 
young! I want someone with experience! 
You must be wrong! Please tell me it’s a 
mistake!” 


I couldn’t stop crying while Dr. Soff 
was trying to explain the disease multiple 
myeloma (adult leukemia) to me. He said I 
would remain in the hospital for two or 
three weeks until the pneumonia was gone 
and then begin chemotherapy on an out- 
patient basis. 

I was shocked and couldn’t stop crying. 
Dr. Soff left the room and sent in a nurse to 
give me a shot of something to calm me 
down. I looked over at the woman lying in 
the bed next to me. She was so quiet. She 
never spoke or moved. It seemed to me that 
she was just waiting to die. The shot took af- 
fect, and I fell asleep. 

My family was called in and told of my 
disease. My life expectancy at that time was 
about six months toa year. My brothersand 
sisters were asked if they would be willing 
(sometime in the future) to be bone-marrow 
donors. A bone-marrow transplant could 
bring about a possible cure, and at at least 
extend my life span. 

We wereallinshock, but having learned 
all my life not to show my feelings, I some- 
how became brave and tried to comfort my 
family. They were amazed at how I ac- 
cepted my plight even better than they did. 
It’s easier for me to accept something pain- 
ful that affects me, than something that af- 
fects someone | love. 

I couldn’t wait to get out of that place. I 
watched the woman in the next bed die a 
little more each day. She allowed herself to 
be sick. Everything the doctors said could 
happen, she let happen. She was a real 
powerful example to me. Imadea promise 
to myself on the day she did finally die, that 
this would not happen to me. I would fight 
no matter how hard it was. I had two little 
girls who needed me and too much to ac- 
complish. All my life I have settled for less 
and put others needs and wants before my 
own. would not die until I felt I had accom- 
plished feeling good about myself. Of 
course, only God has the power over life 
and death, and it was then that I began to 
trust him and ask for his help. 

Every day I asked my doctor to let me 
leave. Finally, in March, he said if every- 
thing stayed the same, and the pneumonia 
was completely gone, I could go home ina 
few days. I would have to go to the out- 
patient department one week a month for 
my chemotherapy treatment, but that was 
okay with me, (just let me out of here!) 

Because of my lengthy stay, my chil- 
dren had been sent to Pennsylvania to live 
with my sister and her family. I thought I 
would never see them again. I cried myself 
to sleep every night thinking about them. 
Would they forget me? Would they be 
okay? Sometimes I thought it might be 
better if they did forget about me and went 
on with their lives. My sister and her hus- 
band had agreed to adopt my two girls if 
anything happened to me. It was an emo- 
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| broke down and cried. 
Cancer? Me? How could! 
have cancer? It must be 
a mistake?" Words kept 
pouring out of my mouth. 
"lL want another doctor! 
You're too young! | want 
someone with experience! 
You must be wrong! Please 
tell me it's a mistake!” 


tionally painful time for me. 

Upon my discharge, arrangements were 
made with the Merrimac Dialysis Clinic for 
me to have my dialysis treatments there 
instead of at Beth Israel. | would still have 
to goto Bostononcea month forchemother- 
apy treatments on an out-patient basis. 

For the first couple of months, I had to 
liveat my mother’s house because | couldn’t 
walk after having laid in a hospital bed for 
over six months. I was ina real hurry to 
recover because I wanted to have my own 
home again. 

Staying at my mother’s house was hard 
for me because she was in such fear of my 
dying that she was always fussing over me 
and telling me, “Don’t do this, “ and “You 
can’t do that.” “Don’t push yourself too 
much, you’re going to hurt yourself.” 

I know that she was just trying to help, 
but I couldn’t stand it. I wanted to get better 
and do things on my own. I wanted to walk 
on my own, without help. I didn’t want to 
take the pain pills because they made me 
too groggy. Every day I would search 
through the newspaper looking for a new 
apartment. I wanted my independence 
back. I needed to feel that I had control of 
my own life again. I didn’t want my family 
to treat me like an invalid. 

None of my family thought! could make 
iton my own, butI had the determination to 
succeed. I set up a new apartment with 
their help (painted, wallpapered and set up 
new bedroom sets for thekids). Everything 
had to be in perfect order when they ar- 
rived. Would they remember me? We had 


talked several times on the phone, but did 
they really know it was me? 

After a few months, my kids were on a 
plane home to my new apartment. My 
heart was beating wildly as they came into 
the house. My five year old, Jennifer, ran 
into my arms, and I trembled as | held her 
tightly. I could actually feel how much of a 
physical part of me she is. My younger, 
three and a half year old, Rebecca, hesi- 
tated. Her memory of me was kind of 
vague. Shemade herself busy, checking out 
their new bedroom, first jumping on the 
new beds, and then lying on them. 

She and her sister were very excited to 
havetheirownrooms. Jenniferchecked out 
all the new clothes hanging in her closet. 
They were very busy playing with all their 
new toys. At this point, I was feeling alittle 
left out, but Ialso realized that it would take 
some time for us to feel comfortable with 
each other again. They were very young 
when we were separated. For the last year 
or so, all they had known was that their 
Auntie was theone who loved and cared for 
them. 

Ittooka lot of time and a lot of testing me 
on their part, but our love for each other has 
grown immensely. I am almost three years 
beyond the six month sentence got in 1986, 
and my life has never been more happy and 
precious to me. I was alwaysa loner grow- 
ing up. Today, I am able to take risks, bea 
friend, a good mother, join in with others at 
dances or other activities. People, places, 
and things don’t bother me today. I was 
having a problem with alcohol and drugs 
so I joined Alcoholic Anonymous (A.A.), 
and today Iam very activein the fellowship 
and am learning to live life on life’s terms. I 
have begun to live each day to the fullest. I 
have no time to waste on trivial matters. 

Today, I have a wonderful relationship 
with God (Who is the most powerful re- 
source in my life), my kids, and the rest of 
my family. I am able to be an example of 
power to many other people with cancer to 
whom I talk and try to help as often as 
possible. I also sponsor several girls in A.A. 
I try to share my experience, strength, and 
hopeto them so that they can achieve sobri- 
ety and the joy of living. 

Most of the time I can see cancer as a 
benefit in my lifeinstead ofa handicap. Ido 
things today such as going to college 
(something I was too scared to do before 
cancer), and spending money instead of 
saving for a rainy day, (life’s too short to 
save all your money and just work). 

The kids and I have gone on trips to- 
gether, (Santa’s Village, Storybookland, 
down to the Cape, to the beaches, and the 
mountains). Weare planning to take a trip 
to Disney World if funds become available. 

Each dayisa gift from God andItrytodo 
the best I can with what I have to work 
with—”One Day at a Time.” 


Instructor uses humor for good effect in his classroom 


By SHANE TUFTS 
Staff Reporter 

The AT&T Testers Training Program is 
being run by good humored, long time 
NECC teacher, Fran Champoux, professor, 
dept. of natural science. The program was 
started in January, 1987 to certify AT&T 
employees who were hired before class- 
room requirements have been issued. The 
circuit board testers are now required to 
haveacertain amount ofclass time in classes 
like Algebra & Trigonometry, computers, 
electronics, and other electronics related 
classes. 

Classes used to be held around the clock, 
but it was to hard to find someone to teach 
aclass at 3a.m. The classes now run from 7 
a. m. through 10 p.m. The employees take 
a couple of classes a week during their 
scheduled working hours. 

Presently there are 10 to 18 classes being 
held at the North Andover plant. Cham- 
poux, a teacher here at NECC since 1968, 
says, “The program has comea long way in 


two years.” NECC waschosen from several 
colleges to run the program. 

“It’s really great to see a person who has 
been working for several years go back to 
school,” Champoux says. “In some cases 
the employee finds that he is so close to a 
degree he goes back to NECC to finish his 
course work.” The student age ranges from 
25 to 60 years-old. 

He started teaching at NECC 21 years 
ago and at that time there was only 50 
faculty members. His first lecture was given 
inachurch basement. “OnceI started teach- 
ing here I never had the desire to teach 
anywhereelse,” hesays. “I really love teach- 
ing here.” 

The NECC professor attended Vasser, 
Salem State, and then received his master’s 
degree at the University of Florida. While 
attending school in Florida he was givenan 
award from the Natural Science Founda- 
tion which paid for his tuition and a home 
on campus for his family of six. The award 
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family so he could devote more time to his 
studies. There were 600 applicants for the 
award and only 20 chosen, he says. 

The Champoux’s now have five chil- 
dren and according to youngest daughter 
Crissy, 18, he is as entertaining at home as 
he is in the class. “He is the funniest guy I 


S. Brown photo 
FRAN CHAMPOUX uses his sense 
of humor to accomplish good things 
in the classroom. 


know,” she says. “He’s also a great dad.” 


Asked if he is able to be at home with his 
family since most of his time is taken up by 
his job, he says with a smile, "I think I'm the 
only father that spends quantity instead of 
quality time with his family." 
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By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 


Gary Burton to jazz it up at NECC 


Arts/Entertainment Editor 
Contemporary jazz is coming to NECC 
next Friday, March 10at 7:30 p.m. when The 
Gary Burton Group will perform at the 
Bentley Library. 


The quintet features Gary Burton, the 
finest modern vibraphonist player today. A 
vibraphone is a large xylophone made of 
hollow chambers containing metal bars and 
rotating disks to create a tremulous vibrat- 
ing sound. The instrument is not only diffi- 

The Group also includes Gildas Boucle 
(bass), Marty Richards (drums), Donny 
McCasline (sax), and Makoto Ozone (key- 
boards). Ozone, Richards, and Boucle will 
be remembered for the thrilling two hour 
concert they played at NECC last Spring. 
ing two-hour concert they played at NECC 
last Spring. 

Now they appear with Gary Burton. 
Burton, born in Indiana in 1943, is no new- 
comer to the jazz music scene. At 17, he 
made his break with guitarist Hank Gar- 
land. This led him to guitarist Chet Atkins 
who set Gary up a start with RCA Records. 
He studied at Boston’s Berklee College of 
Music, but returned to play with pianist 
George Shearing. Between 1964-66, he 
worked with the Stan Getz Quartet, and by 
1965 he had recorded The Time Machine and 
Tennessee Firebird. 

Burton’s music began to take on hisown 
personalized version of sound. He formed 
a quartet that became extremely successful 
in the rock and jazz world. Mixing modern 
rock rhythms with jazz tones enchanted 
audiences everywhere. He played festivals 
and concerts that drew people to his daz- 
zling techniques and subtle lyricism. 

In a Rolling Stone interview, Robert 
Palmer commented on Burton’s style. “His 
command of the vibes is so complete that 
when he plays unaccompanied, he easily 
sketches in melody lines, chording, and 
bass patterns. But what one notices first...his 
gentle ringing sound and refined lyricism.” 
By 1968, Burton had been chosen as Jazz- 
man of the Year by Downbeat Magazine. 

The Burton Group has been made up of 


many famous musicians in the past. Keith 
Jarrett, Chick Corea, Stephane Grapelli, 
Stove Swallow, and Ralph Towner have all 
done duet recordings with Burton. Crystal 
Silence was the beginning of great things for 
old friends Corea and Burton. It also began 
the long and still productive relationship 
Burton now has with EMC Records. 

Duet, another duo recording with Corea, 
won a Grammy award in 1979. And their 
other album, Concert in Zunich, won a 
Grammy in 1981. 

In 1984, Lyric Suite for Sextet paired 
Burton and Corea with a string quartet. 
This piece received great acclaim when they 


played to a full house at Symphony Hall. 
Ernie Santosuosso of The Boston Globe 
said,”...it was a triumph in exchanges be- 
tween strings and Corea and Burton, the 
smoothly incorporated responses by each 
and the beguiling manner in which a solo 
would ebb and yield smoothly to another.” 
Since the beginning of his career Burton 
has recorded 27 albums, wonthreeGrammy 
awards, and played with more musicians 
than most. Many of his past group mem- 
bers have gone on to develop their own 
musical careers. He has even written a book 
entitled, The Musician's Guide to the Road, 
about touring and organizing a group. 


Since 1972 he has lived in New England 
where he teaches at Berklee College. He has 
done several tours around the world and in 
the USSR where he found that “jazz is alive 
and well.” Tours that take him away from 
home have only increased his friendships 
and fans. 


Burton is truly a valuable talent in the 
jazz industry. His style and technique have 
been undoubtedly instrumental in vibra- 
phone playing and in the trends of today’s 
jazz music. The San Francisco Chronicle put 
it best. “Gary Burton is unquestionably the 
major force on the vibes.” 


Documentary filmmaker talks about career 


Sas 


By DANIEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 
There were short spurts of laughter in 
the NECC projection room E155 as Marga- 
ret Lazarus showed the audience Killing Us 
Softly, Again, a documentary film about the 
depiction of women in advertising. 

This was just one of many excerpts from 
documentaries and political films that 
Lazarus showed at her Feb. 15 lecture. 

Lazarus first started creating 
documentary films with political issues 
when she formed Cambridge Documen- 
tary Films in 1974 with her partner, Renner 


Wunderlich. : 
“1 believe that when you make a motion 


picture you can reach more people than if 
you write a book,” Lazarus says. 

Many of her films involve interacting 
with people and getting input from others. 
In Pink Triangles, which explores the treat- 
ment ofand prejudices against gays, Lazarus 
and her crew went out onto the street to get 
reactions from people. 

“For the most part there was a mixed 
reaction, but many felt that homosexuality 
was not normal,” Lazarus says. 

One of hermore political oriented films, 
entitled The Last Empire, is about the nuclear 
disarmament argument. 

“Nuclear weapons project power around 
the the world and play an important role in 
foreign policy. The film comes out of the 
desire to show how intrinsic nuclear weap- 
onsareto oursociety. This film did well and 
went to a lot of different festivals. “People 
were ready to hear some of these issues. As 
a political filmmaker I am stymied by 
people’s need for an objective film. I try to 
do subjective films,” Lazarus says. 

This past summer Lazarus was in the 
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S. Flanagan photo 
ALICE HARRIGAN interprets for 
Margaret Lazarus during the film- 
maker's visit to NECC. 


West Bank and the Gaza Strip working ona 
film entitled, Women in the Palestinian Upris- 
ing. Lazarus went to East Jerusalem as a 
part of a delegation, and she had contacts 
with leaders of the uprising and with the 
press. 

“Women in the West Bank seemed to be 
running the fabric of society because many 
of them men have been jailed,” Lazarus 
says. “This has dramatically changed the 
role of women in society. The women were 
very anxious about what was happening, 
but were worried about the social role 
change in the West Bank.” 

She is currently working ona revision of 
a film she did in 1982 entitled Calling the 


Shots, which is about the link between alco- 
hol and advertising. 

Most of the funding for Cambridge 
Documentary Films has come from the 


"people who rent the films. A small amount 


also is obtained from numerous grants, 

including the Peace Development Fund. 
“An important factor about our films is 

that they aredesigned to get people to talk,” 


Lazarus says. “The films are often 30 min-’ 


utes long and this is good when schools rent 
them because it leaves time for interaction 
after the film.” 


Asked about the presence of video in 
the filmmaking industry Lazarus replied, 
“lam not crazy about the way video looks. 
I prefer film. It has grain and texture like a 
photograph. Film can be explored, editing 
wise, more than video. But one of the ad- 
vantages of video is it is less delicate. 

Our films are out of the mainstream, 
They are individual political films,” Lazarus 
says. 

Wednesday’s lecture was presented by 
the NECC Creative Arts Series. 


STUDENT CENTER THEATER 
MONDAY, MARCH 6 


Free Admission 
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Acting 


Top Notch’s Campano 
does it with accounting 


By JACQUI YOUNG 
Staff Reporter 

Nicknamed “” King Cobra of the Snake 
Pit,” West Newbury’s Mark Campano was 
aterrorin high school. As Marksays, “I was 
just like John Belushi in his movie role in 
Animal House. | would like to portray a role 
like his someday. Belushi is one of my fa- 
vorite actors.” 

“High school for me was fun. My friends 
and I used to get drunk before sporting 
events and cause a riot,” Campano says. 
“We would start everything and thensooner 
or later the gym would be in an uproar.” 

After barely graduating from high 
school, Campano went on to enroll in a 
General Electric program, graduating with 
honors. Atage 22, he transferred to NECC, 
where he is currently a Business Major and 
has a strong liking for drama. 

Recently Campano landed one of the 
three major roles in the Top Notch Theater 
production of Picnic. 

“The character I portray is very athletic. 
He also walks around with his shirt off 
most of the time. His name is Hal Carter, 
and the one mistake he makes is falling in 
love with his best friend's girl,” Campano 
says. 

The role is a dramatic one, much larger 
then anything Campano has done in the 
past. Prior to his part in Picnic, Campano 
has done Shakespeare, comedy and drama. 

Campano received all of his training 
here at NECC under the direction of Susan 
Sanders, drama director. 

“Susan and I get along great both as 
friends and co-workers,” Campano says. 

He would eventually like to appear on 
the Silver Screen, like John Wayne, Bill 
Murray and Tom Hanks, a few of his favor- 


ites, but right now heis concentrating on his 
education. 

“1 plan to attend Merrimack College in 
the Fall. Receiving my bachelor’s in Busi- 
ness/ Accounting is my goal in life right 
now,” he says. “Acting to me is more fun, I 
get a natural high, but Accounting is a good 
base to have and I enjoy it .” 


Campano may see himselfasanaccount- 
ant, but most people would not. He has too 
much energy and willpower to sit behind a 
desk. 

This NECC student plans to accomplish 
many things after school. One major goal is 
to pursue his acting career further by tak- 
ing night classes and auditioning for many 
roles. 

“1 would love to be an actor, but if you 
don’t make it how will you live,” he says. “I 
don’t think it is realistic to live my life as an 
actor.” 

Part of Mark’s take off in acting could 
have been due to the fact that his grand- 
mother was an actress. Campano really ad- 
mires her. 

In his spare time Mark enjoys dancing 
at Chevys and The Derby, two Merrimack 


Drama is his thing 


K. Alfeiri photo 
ACTORS CHRIS BURKE, Sheilagh 
Cruickshank and Mark Campano 
rehearse for the Drama Club's next 
production. Campano will play the 
part of Hal Carter in "Picnic" at the 
Top Notch Theatre in a few weeks. 


eal | 
Valley hot spots. During the summer 
months he enjoys Cape Cod and the beach. 
“The one thing I hate is fishing. It is the 
most boring past time,” Campano says. 
Within the field of theater, Mark’s favor- 
ite character is the comic. “I feel this charac- 


ter in Picnic is one | have the least bit of 
trouble portraying,” he said. 

Campano’s acting goal is to carry off the 
role of Romeo in Romeo and Juliet. “ If1 can 
play this part I will consider myself an 
accomplished actor, “ he says. 


Environmental Awareness Week to come to NECC 
Many events are planned starting April 1 


By RON ASADORIAN 
Staff Reporter 


Environmental Awareness Weeks will 
be held at NECC from April 1 to April 15. 
This program is planned by Elaine Maw- 
hinney, chairperson, creative arts dept., to 
make people aware of current environ- 
mental concerns. 

Mawhinney, like many people this sum- 
mer, became increasingly alarmed with 
what is happening with theearth’s environ- 
ment and is especially concerned with the 
oceans. 

The Worldwatch Institute’s “State of 
the World” report has stated that humans 
have only years rather than decades to 
reverse the trend and they must act now 
before it is too late. 

Mawhinney feels that since many or- 
ganizations are working on the political 
aspects to do something about the environ- 
ment, they need financial support more 
thananything else. She first decided to have 
the Still Point Dance Company put on a 
benefit performance for Greenpeace to 
support their efforts in protecting the envi- 
ronment. 


Since the college was created to educate 
individuals, she next thought that perhaps 
the idea should be expanded to a college- 
wide activity. So what started outasa simple 
benefit dance performance soon blossomed 
into a total college event. 

There are plenty of events and student 
activities now planned for the two week ex- 
travaganza. On All College Earth Day, for 
example, some of the events include a bar- 
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becue, road race around Kenoza Lake, raffle 
tickets fora whale-watch sponsored by the 
Student Senate, Hughes and Mikel-folk 
singers, an outdoor performance by the Still 
Point Dancers, and many moreevents which 
will be announced later. 

Mawhinney found that a number of 


faculty were also very concerned and inter- 
ested in protecting the environment. Many 
of them wanted to helpin this effort, so with 
this encouragement she decided to have 
two environmental awareness weeks, 
“hoping to raise the level of ecological 
awareness, inspire a respect for the earth 
and its future, and educate students and the 
community about certain measures they 
can take to preserve and protect the earth.” 


When asked what ideas she and other 
faculty members hoped to get across to the 
students and community with Environ- 
mental Awareness Weeks Mawhinney 
said,”Many people are really concerned 
about what is happening to this planet and 
would like to do something to reverse the 
trend, to do their part, no matter how small. 
Hopefully these weeks will show them how 
to do their part and get more involved in 
protecting the environment.” 


Onthecommittee for the Environmental 
Awareness Weeks are staff and faculty 
members Doug Jack, Chris Rowse, Wally 
Blanchard, Pete Laszlo, John Osborne, 
Michael Kramer, Cathy Latourelle, Laurel 
Obert, Sandy Devellis, Allan Pollock, Jim 


Gustafson, and the Student Senate. 


Folk singers 


File photo 
HUGHES AND MICHEL will perform during Environmental awareness week 
at NECC. 
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@¢ CREATIVE ARTS 
SERIES 
SPRING 1989 


fj] THE CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE TRIO 


Friday, March 3, 7:30 PM 
Bentley Library 


Violinist Florence Pearson, Pianist 
Eric Mazonson, and Cellist Cheryl 
Campbell present a concert of works 
by Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Schu- 
mann. Pearson has presented recitals 
at Addison Gallery, Gardner Museum, 
the Fogg Museum, and at the Harvard 
Musical Association. She has per- 
formed in string quartets and chamber 
music ensembles on the North Shore, 
at Phillips Academy, and the Concord 
Orchestra. Campbell, principal cellist 
with the Salem Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, performs frequently in chamber 
music concerts in the Greater Boston 
area. Mazonson has appeared as 
soloist with the Salem Philharmonic, 
Tri-Town Symphony, and Symphony- 
by-the-Sea, and has presented recitals 
throughout the North Shore area. 


? GARY BURTON GROUP 


Friday, March 10, 7330 PM 
Bentley Library 


The best known and most success- 
ful of the younger generation of 
vibraharp masters, Gary Burton has 
made his mark not only as the finest 
modern vibraphone player in the 
world, but also as a jazz innovator 
known for his dazzling technique and 
subtle lyricism. Gildas Boucle (bass), 
Marty Richards (drums), Donny 
McCaslin (saxophone) and Makoto 
Ozone (keyboards) fill out this keen, 
incisive ensemble. 


Burton has toured and recorded 
with musical greats such as George 
Shearing and Stan Getz and has 
recorded more than thirty albums, 
winning three Grammys. His group 
has become known for bridging the 
growing gaps between mainstream 
jazz-rock fusion and the avante-garde. 


© DRAMA CLUB PRODUCTION 
PICNIC 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 30, 31, 
April 1 
and Friday, Saturday, April 7,8 
8:00 PM 


Top Notch Theatre 


Director: Susan Sanders 


§ BENEFIT CONCERT FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS 


CELEBRATION OF THE EARTH 


Saturday, April 1, 8:00 PM 
Gymnasium 


As evening of music, dance and 
mime to benefit a number of environ- 
mental groups. For ticket information 
call (508) 374-5859. 


é STILL POINT XV 


Friday, Saturday April 21, 22, 28, 29 
8:00 PM 
Physical Education Building 


Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney 


The Still Point Dancers perform a 
varied repertoire of jazz and modern 
works choreographed by Christien 
Polos, Elaine Mawhinney, Jimmy 
Viera, Jacqui Young, and Michele 
Roussel. 


Long-awaited albums 


By CHUCK TROMBLY 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

The long awaited releases from Lou 
Reed, Elvis Costello, and the late Roy Orbi- 
son hit the stores last week. Each artist with 
his own sound combines excellent music 
with interesting lyrics. It's a potent combi- 
nation unless oneis looking for mainstream 
pop music. 

New York, the latest work from 60s 
punk icon Lou Reed, iseverything but main- 
stream. The liner notes suggest that “it’s 
meant to be listened to in one 58-minute 
sitting, as if it were a book or a movie.” 

All of the 14 songs, are sung in the same 
monotone voice, and serve as parables for 
people who livedeprived and decrepit lives 
in the Big Apple. From the city’s AIDS vic- 
tims, to its prostitutes and from the child- 
abusers to the Trumps, they are all here. 

Reed not only displays the truth about 
the naked city, but portrays it as a micro- 
cosm ofthe world. New York hasitall: inter- 
racial unrest, homelessness, poverty, drugs, 
you name it. 

Though visibly loaded with lively po- 
etry and anecdotes depicting the dirt of 
New York City, not to be overlooked is the 
musicianship of the new Lou Reed band. 
With co-producer Fred Maher on drums, 
the clever Rob Wasserman on bass, and 
Bostonian Mike Rathke on guitar, the four - 
piece band set the tone for each tune with 
pure, hard hitting rock and roll. As Lou 
Reed writes on his album jacket, “You can’t 


Music review 


beat two guitars, bass, and drums.” 

While Reed was reporting about his 
city, Elvis Costello was trying to liven up 
his music. Spike, credited to the Beloved 
Entertainer, includes a five -piece brass sec- 
tion and unique rock instrumentation to 
enhance his songwriting prowess. The au- 
thor of such classics as Peace, Love, and 
Understanding and Everyday I Write The 
Book is back after a two-year hiatus with 
fifteen superbly written melodies and bal- 
lads. Songs like Veronica, and Chewing Gum 
prove that the genius of Costello is still 
intact. 

Costello assumes an active partin all the 
songs, supplying guitar, piano, mandolin, 
melodica, tambourine, organ, base and 
extra vocals. With Spike, Costello puts forth 
what is my early vote for album of the year. 

Why is it that so many musicians find 
success after their death ? Artists such as 
Jim Croce, Harry Chapin, Otis Redding, 
and Jimi Hendrix, head a list of unforget- 
table talent, which had their biggest success 
after their untimely deaths. And now we 
can add Roy Orbison to that list. 

With The Traveling Wilburys rapidly 
climbing the charts and the release of his 
first record in years, Roy Orbison was ina 
position tooverwhelm his previous success 
over twenty-five years earlier. People were 
beginning to connect his face with the voice 
behind such hits as Crying and Only The 
Lonely. Critics and fans couldn't believe the 
power of his voice after being off the charts 


out 
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LOU REED. 
close to twenty years. 

But his death in December brought tears 
to the eyes of many as his songs began to get 
increased airplay. Finally after almosta three 
month wait, Mystery Girl was released. 

With songs written by the likes of Bono, 
Tom Petty, Jeff Lynne, and Elvis Costello, 
Orbison’s operatic voice sends shivers up 
spines, hitting notes that only the Space 
Shuttle can reach. With the success of this 
record, it is safe to assume that despite his 
death, his voice will live on forever. 

Three totally different types of music, 
three totally different types of expression, 
yet these are three totally entertaining rec- 
ords which are definitely worth checking 
out. . 


Noontime series to recall famous strike 


By HARRY MILLER 
Staff 

A panel and storyteller will be on hand 
to discuss Lawrence’s famous 1912 Bread 
and Roses Strike in the Bentley Library at 11 
a.m. on March 6. The discussion will be 
presented by Majorie Martin, professor, 
dept. of English, and Patricia Karl. 

The strike, which began in Lawrence on 
January 1 and ended March 12, wasthe first 


major labor strike in history. It gained na-" 


tional attention as Irish and Italian workers 
joined together to fight the textile mill’s 
management. Thestrikers were not expected 
to succeed. 


¢ SPRING CONCERT 
NECC CHORUS PERFORMANCE 
ENSEMBLE 


MICHAEL KRAMER, PIANIST 


Sunday, April 30, 7:30 PM 
Lecture Hall A 


Friday, May 5, 8:00 PM 
Bentley Library 


Pianist Michael Kramer will present 
a concert featuring Albeniz “El 
Puerto,” Chopin “Four Preludes,” 
Beethoven “Appassionata Sonata,” 
Moussorgsky, “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion.” Mr. Kramer made his New York 
debut in 1974 at Carnegie Recital Hall 
and has been a soloist with numerous 
New England orchestras, including 
the Boston Pops. 


© CHILDRENS THEATER 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


Friday, May 12, 7:30 PM & ae 
Liberal Arts Building ‘ 
Puppet Projects present § 
the acclaimed story of Ef? r 
Mr. Toad and his woodland friends 
Mr. Badger, Mr. Mole, and the Water 
Rat, who are constantly trying to get 
Mr. Toad out of trouble from his mis- 
adventures. 


Among the many complaints of the 
workers was the dangerous work environ- 
ments of the large factories. To get a hand or 
arm ripped off in factory machinery was 
not uncommon and no health care benefits 
were ever given after such an accident. 
Child labor was not favored by the workers, 
either. Many young children were injured 
or killed in Lawrence factories during this 
period. 

Martin says her interest in Hispanic 
culture, which sparked after a trip to the 
Dominican Republic last year, is her reason 
for exploring Lawrence’s history. Karl, on 


@ ART EVENTS 
FACULTY ART EXHIBIT 


Liberal Arts Building 


Multi-media exhibit featuring 
works by the Visual Arts Faculty of 
Northern Essex. Opening Reception: 
April 2 from 2-4 PM. 


c® IN THE GALLERY 


Recent Work by: Katy Helman 
and Kate Hanlon 


April 3 - April 27, 1989 
Bentley Library Gallery 


@ ARCHIE Comics Exhibit 


May 1 - June 8, 1989 
Bentley Library Gallery 


The Riverdale High senior prom is 
approaching and Archie Andrews has 
done it again. He has invited two girls 
to the prom and both have accepted. 
Will he end up with perky, blond Betty 
Cooper, or raven-haired, filthy rich 
Veronica Lodge? 


the other hand, has a long family history in 
Lawrence, which explains her participation 
in the discussion. 

Storyteller Sharon Kennedy will per- 
forma dramatization of the Bread and Roses 
Strike in which she will play the role of a 
Lawrence housewife during the days of the 
strike. 

Other participants in the discussion will 
be Earth Dengler, director of intercity ar- 
chives, and Thomas Leavitt, director of a 
textile museum. 

All are welcome to attend the discus- 
sion, Which will last about two hours. 


Archie was created by former 
Haverhill resident, Bob Montana, in 
1941, based on friends, classmates, 
teachers, and community leaders 
during his years at Haverhill High 
School. The Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College Alumni Association 
brings an exhibit of Montana’s original 
drawings and memorabilia back to its 
origins with exciting events planned. 


& Collage 
Newburyport Art Association 


March 1- March 30, 1989 
Bentley Library Gallery 


When we hear collage , many think 
of a collection of photographs or news 
clippings. The Newburyport Art 
Association will bring to us this 
exhibition of Collages which will 
expand our definition of the word and 
tempt our imaginations. 


A special gallery reception is 
scheduled for Sunday, March 12, 1989 
from 1:00-4:00 P.M. This is a great 
opportunity to meet and talk with this 
talented group of artists. 
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File photo 
GOYA PAINTING, "The Allegory of 
Spain, Time and History.” 


By DANIEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 


One of the less known and mysterious 
artists of the Enlightenment Period was 
Francisco Goya. El Greco is the artist who 
commonly comes to mind when someone 
mentions the Spanish Enlightenment, but 
hewasGreek. Goyacontributed many great 
works that grasp the feeling of the Enlight- 
enment, which wasa belief in humankind’s 
ability to reason. 


The Enlightenment can be dated to as 
early as 1687 with Isaac Newton’s Principia 
and John Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding of 1690. The period contin- 
ued throughout the 1700s. 

Goya and the Spirit of Enlightenment 

- is currently on exhibition at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. It consists of many of 
Goya’s famous works including, Allegory of 
Spain, Time, History, Winter and also many 
of his dark, mysterious sketchings. 


MFA exhibit 
reveals Goya 


Important Enlightenment artist 


Francisco Goya 


Many of Goya's work showed 


human compassion and 
suffering. 


Francisco De Goya y Lucientes was born 
on March 30, 1746 in Fuendetodos, Spain. 
His first employmentas an artist was paint- 
ing for the Royal Family around 1784. This 
work consisted of tapestry cartoons and 
eventually led to portraits of the Royal 
Family, including Equestrian Portrait of Lord 
Wellington, currently at Boston, also. 

Many of Goya’s work showed human 
compassion and suffering. Winter, painted 
1786-87 for the Royal Tapestry Manufac- 
tory, showed his ability for realism. This 
painting shows hardship, men trudging 
through a snow storm, with haraly any- 
thing to clothe them. The Wounded Mason, 
painted 1786, shows the strength of two 
men carrying a worker, and the scaffold 
and theopensky provide vivid background. 


What comes out is the strength and the . 


compassion of the two men carrying their 
wounded friend. 

Goya also has a dark and mysterious 
side to him that was full of demons and 
witches, but these sketchings also symbol- 
ize man’s ability for rational thought. The 
Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters, and etch- 
ings done in 1799 show a man sleeping at 
his drafting table while above his head bats 
and owls swarm around. Some believe the 
bats and owls are symbols of ignorance and 
greed, and that man, while asleep, cannot 
ward off ignorance and greed. Goya uses 
his creative ability in his etchings, for he 
does not draw lines to form an image, but 
rather shades of different levels, areas of 
light tone and dark tone. 

Another rather evil depiction of man’s 
vulnerability is The Witches Sabbath, painted 
1821-22. It pictures a mass of horrid crea- 
tures, witches, in a circle, and in the fore- 
ground is an image of a he-goat, which 
personifies Satan: Hawthorne’s Young 
Goodman Brown comes to mind when view- 
ing this painting. 

A painting done around the time of the 
Napoleonic occupation in 1808 was The 
Colossus, circa 1811, which depicts the con- 
sequences of war by showing a giant terror- 
izing a small village. The people as well as 
various domestic animals are fleeing. This 
painting is grim and dark, but whatis espe- 
cially haunting is how Goya painted thesky 
black and the way the giant appears to be 


tallenough to be surrounded by gray clouds 
at his waist. This was something of a dare 
for Goya for this style was unusual for this 
time. 

It shouldalso be noted that Goyastarted 
producing many of his darker works around 
the same time he went deaf. It was said that 
he believed he was possessed during his 
later years which may attributeto why some 
of his etchings have an evil image to them. 

Goya and the Enlightenment was organ- 
ized by the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 
Museo del Prado, Madrid, and The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. The 
exhibit will be held at the Fine Arts Mu- 
seum, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston until 
March 26. Admission is only $5.00, and this 
not only includes the Goya exhibit but the 
whole museum. For more information call 
the museum at 617-267-9300. 


Te, 


Darker view 


File photo 
“THE SLEEP OF Reason Produces 
Monsters,” one of the many Goya 
works at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Gallery costume exhibit features international flair 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Sta rter 

The way someone dresses today reflects 
on their job, personality and status. This is 
true everywhere around the world as dif- 
ferent countries have their own costumes 
and clothes whichthey puttogetherin ways 
that mean different things to them. 

Costumes and cloth have always been 
more than just something to cover the body 
with. It isa way of communicating informa- 
tion. To native people, textiles have sym- 
bolized rank, class, status, religion, and age. 

Costumes as Communication, a color- 


S. Flanagan photos 
SOUTH AMERICAN PHOTO and 
clothing from a recent exhibit at the 
Bentley Library Gallery. 


Gallery 
update 


ful exhibit containing over one hundred 
handmade textiles and costumes from 
Middleand South American countries, was 
displayed at Northern Essex’s Bentley Li- 
brary Gallery during February. 

It featured works of the Maya and Inca 
weavers from Latin countries such as Peru, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, and parts of Mexico. 


OTHER CLOTHING on display at the 
February exhibit. 


“Textiles, costumes, and cloth have long 
been used as a method of communication, 
which express the weaver’s identity by 
denoting their rank, class, status region, or 
age,” says Arthur Signorelli, Northern 
Essex’s gallery coordinator. 

The exhibit combines displays of com- 
plete costumes with separate pieces such as 
serapes, skirts, ponchos, hair ribbons, hats, 
and other items that would be worn to- 
gether with them. There are also drawings 
and photographs of tools, techniques and 
weavers shown next to their work. 

Joyce Ronald Smith, from the Haffenref- 


Have 


you 

petitioned 
to 

graduate? 


Forms are 
available 
in B-216 
Fee: $25 


fer Museum, designed the exhibit. It was 
curated by Margot Blum Schevill and circu- 
lated by The Origins Program of Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

The exhibit originated in Rhode Island 
and has also been shown in New York. 
“People from as far as Boston and Rhode 
Island have come here to see the display,” 
Signorelli said. 

Locally, a group of students from Law- 
rence High School viewed the exhibit 

to see how designs are still woven to tell 
stories of creation, survival, interactions be- 
tween people, deities and history. 


Atkinsoan 
idea 
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Atkinson, N.H. 
362-5001 
Free membership 


We buy and sell baseball 
cards. 
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Dylan and The Dead 


Musical history made 


By Jim McPhail 
Copy Editor 


The meeting of these two musical giants 
on stage was inevitable. The only question 
was when it would happen. 

It took 25 years for the Grateful Dead 
and Bob Dylan to take the same stage to- 
gether. On July 4, 1987 Dylan strolled on- 
stage at Foxboro’s Sullivan Stadium wear- 
ing a shiny silver suitcoat and looking 
slightly out of place considering the casual 
dress that members of the Dead adhere to 
(shorts, T-shirts and running shoes). 

Nearly two years have passed sincethose 
six memorable concerts, but the live album, 
aptly entitled Dylan & the Dead, has just 
found its way into the stores. 

For those folks not fortunate enough to 
own a recording of one of the concerts, (the 
Grateful Dead, unlikealmost any other band 
allows recording equipment to be brought 
into their shows) it has been a long time in 
coming. 

For Deadheads, the meeting between 
their favorite band and Dylan seemed quite 
logical. After all, Jerry Garcia had been 
performing Dylan songs such as Tangled up 
in Blue, She Belongsto Me and Baby Blue as far 
back as the mid 70s. 

A few of the these songs along with 
countless other Dylan tunes seem to find 
their way inand out ofthe Dead’s repertoire. 
Ballad of a Thin Man, Paint My Masterpiece 
and Stuck Inside of Mobile with the Memphis 
Blues Again are just a few songs that the 
Dead is currently performing live. 

Thealbum has seven songsonit, all sung 
by Dylan. This is definitely a Dylan album, 
but with the Dead providing the musical 
direction and giving it the flair that only 
they can do. 

Not that Bob Dylan is overshadowed by 
San Francisco’s best known band. Dylan, a 
Minnesota native, hasinfluenced musicians 
ranging from Joan Baez to Tom Petty. 

No songwriter in this country has wrote 
songs with such impact and a lasting effect 


as Dylan. How prophetic he was when he 
wrote The Times They Are a Changin’ in 1963. 

Always one to lash outat society’s short- 
comings, Dylan has a way of sending a 
hauntingly strong message through his 
music. Never one to back down to touchy 
subjects, racism frequently finds its way 
into his songs. 

Such is the case with Joey, an obscure 
poetic song that finds a man in New York's 
infamous Attica prison. Dylan sings, “His 
closest friends were blackmen, they seemed 
to understand, whatit’s like to bein society, 
with a shackle on your hand.” 

All Along the Watchtower and Knockin ‘on 
Heaven's Door, two of Dylan's most famous 
songs also appear on the album ina differ- 
ent mannerthan onis used to hearing when 
listening to the long-time resident of 


Greenwich Village. The latter song espe- 
cially hits all the right notes with Garcia, 
Bob Weir and Brent Mydland singing back- 
ground vocals. 

Queen Jane Approximately is an inter- 
esting selection for this album since it is not 
well known atall, even to Dylan fans. I Want 
You, You Gotta Serve Somebody and Slow 
Train, the last two songs being from his 
born-again Christian era, round out the 
album. 

At first both Dylan and the Dead nixed 
the idea of releasing an album from that 
summer. However, at theinsistenceof Dylan 
who thought the tracks were just too good 
to ignore, the album went from a rumor to 
reality. 

If you were fortunate to see one of the 
shows (as luck would have it, | saw both 
California performances) you witnessed a 
historic meeting of these legendary per- 
formers. 

An aging Dylan staring down at an 
aging, yet rejuvenated Garcia with the two 
raising each other to higher levels. The re- 
sult is a live album by two groups that 
epitomized the lifestyle of the 60s and early 
70s. 


Book review 


Collins captures glitz 
in her rock'n roll saga 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

Jackie Collins, author of twelve interna- 
tional best selling novels, has done it again 
with Rock Star. Collin’s newest novel is 
based on the separate lives of three very dif- 
ferent people. 

The three stars depicted in this book are 
Bobby Mondella, the sexy black king of 
soul, Kris Phoenix, the English rocker with 
a raunchy strut and Rafealla, an exotic 
beauty with a voice to kill and a precious 
secret to hide. 

Collins tells their stories as they each 
claw their way up to the long, lonely road to 
the top. Each makesit, but they pay one hell 
of a price. 

Rock Star brings the world of rock-n- 
roll to life. The lonely nights, the sex and the 
drugs are all vividly told, and who better to 
tell the story than Jackie Collins, also fa- 
mous for The Stud, Lucky, Sinners and Holly- 
wood Wives. 

Collins is sometimes known for basing 
her characters on real-life heroes, and this 
book will definitely leave you guessing who 
these stars are. Rock Starisa real pageturner 
and a definite must to read. It isa number 
one best-seller, and isavailablein hardcover 
and the pocket edition. 
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Famous get together 


J. Blakesberg photo 


BOB DYLAN plays with the Grateful Dead in a Eugene, Ore. concert. 


Classical music trio 
to play Friday night 


BY PATRICK ALLEN 
Staff Reporter 

NECC will be presenting an evening of 
classical works by Mendelssohn and 
Schubert this Friday, March 3, at 7:30 in the 
Bentley Library. The Classical PianoForte 
Trio including violinist Florence Pearson, 
pianist Eric Mazonson and cellist Cheryl 
Campbell will be performing several classi- 
cal pieces by the famed composers. 

Cheryl Campbell, a graduateof The New 
England Conservatory of Music, is the prin- 
cipal cellist with the Salem Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Campbell performs in chamber 
music concerts throughout the greater 
Boston area and is now currently teaching 
in her own studio in Marblehead. Campbell 
plays a Peter Wanisley cello, made in Eng- 
land in 1740. 


The second member of the trio is cer- 
tainly not an amateur when it comes to 
recitals. Violinist Florence Pearson has pre- 
sented recitals at Addison Gallery, the 
Gardner Museum in Boston, the Fogg 
museum and at the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. Pearson, who at age seventeen won 
the Ohio State-wide competition for young 
violinist was also featured ina series called 
Women in the Arts at Westbrook College in 
Maine. Like Campbell, Pearsonalso teaches 
at her private studio in West Newbury and 
at Phillips Academy in Andover 

Pianist Eric Mazonsonis the final mem- 
ber of this unique trio. Mazonson holds 
bachelor and master degrees in Music from 
Boston University, where he studied piano 
with Anthony Dibonaventura . Mazonson 
was also a member of the Army band at 
West Point, where he appeared both as a 
featured soloist as well as a performer with 
the chamber music series. 

He has appeared as a soloist with the 
Salem Philharmonic Tri-Town Symphony 
and the Symphony-by-the-Sea. He has 
served as a studio pianist for violinist Wal- 
ter Trampler and cellist Leslie Pornas. 
Mazonson has presented recitals at the 
North Shore Jewish Community Center, 
the Reading Library and Marblehead Festi- 
val of Arts. 


Cheryl Campbell _ 


Campbell performs in 
chamber music concerts 
throughout Greater Boston. 


If you enjoy classical music performed 
with the expertise of professional musi- 
cians this recital should not be missed. 


MATH 
TUTORING 


Experienced 
former Penn. State 
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Columbia 
University PH.D 
Most courses. 
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Features Cybex equipment, Biocycle 


New fitness center opens at last 


By STEPHEN BROWN 
Staff Reporter 


NECC is pleased to announce the open- 
ing of the CYBEX Eagle Performance Cen- 
ter in the gym (D) building to all full and 
part-time students,faculty and staff. The 
center is open from 9 a.m. to3 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 

All students must have a valid NECC 
I.D. card in order to use the facility. Andrea 
Woodbury, staff assistant /athleticintramu- 
ral office manager, is there to help and 
instruct students who are not familiar with 
the system. 

Uponentering the training room forthe 
first time, a release of indemnification 
agreement must be filled out and signed. 
This discharges NECC from any and all 
personal injuries that are a direct, or indi- 
rect result of the use of any of the equip- 
ment. It is only filled out once, and then is 
put on file. 

In order to use the equipment, sneakers, 
sweatshirt or t-shirt are required. The Bio- 
cycle is capable of telling the user their 
pulserate, as wellas, how many calories are 
being burned up and how far one has gone. 
Also it is possible to compete against the 
Biocycle itself, by the use of a screen that 
pits you against another rider. The Biocycle 
is also capable of telling you if you are 
working at 100% aerobic capacity. 

Woodbury, if asked, will give each per- 
son a “Single-Set & Circuit Training Di- 
ary.” This will keep track of weight, blood 
pressure and body measurements in order 
to keep tract of progress made. It can also 
show how to calculate a target heart rate 
zone in order to tell what one’s individual 
pulse rate should be. 


Itis advised thatanyoneusing theequip- 
ment should use the same care with regards 
to eating and training, asis used with swim- 
ming. It is also advised that one work out 
on an empty stomach to reduce the risk of 
cramps. 

Two other pieces of equipment give you 
readouts about how you are doing. The 
rowing machine tells you the strokes per 
meter, the calories used and the distance 
gone,while the Schwinn Dynex indicates 
the revolutions per second and the amount 
of time that you've been working. 

The heart of the Eagle resistance training 
system is variety. Respected theorists and 
practitioners have demonstrated that there 
are numerous ways of training 
muscle to produce positive results. A seri- 
ous error is made when only one method of 
training is rigidly adhered to. 

Impressive gains can be achieved using 
a variety of training techniques. There is 
only one general principle to follow—the 
application of progressive resistance, sys- 
tematically over time, will strengthen 
muscle. 


Business challenges 
faced in center series 


By SANDY ROBERTS 
Guest Contributor 

Everywhere one hears the warning and 
prophecy that the quality of a business’s 
product orservicemust bejust asimportant 
as business profits. Everywhere there is talk 
of Japanese-style management for quality 
improvement, but many businesses in 
America already believe in the quality of 
their product as it is currently produced. 
Have Americans missed a vital realization 
of change? 

The first, most visible change is that an 
increasing number of companies who buy 
your product (or service) and use it to add 
value to their own product will be looking 
for statistical proof of its quality. If your 
percentage of rejects or reworks is hovering 
inthe 2 to 7% range you may not see that as 
bad, but sophisticated consumers know 
those numbers to be the “tip of the iceberg” 
indicating variability throughouteven your 
“good product.” They know thatif they use 
itin their processes, variability in their own 
quality will be compounded. 

Does this mean that there will be more 
and more emphasis on control? Yes, but 
with an emphasis upon process and em- 
ployee involvement as well as product. It 
also means more and more willingness on 
the part of employees and employers alike 
to look at the causes of quality problems 
and put a strongly motivated workforce to 
the task of solving the root problems - prob- 
lem solving not based on each person’s 
opinion of what's wrong, but based on sci- 
entific methods of information gathering 
and analysis that help business peoplemake 
decisions based on data. 

The result? Improved yields, reduced 
costs, a motivated workforce, satisfied and 
new customers and much more competi- 
tive survival prospects for you and your 


employees in the coming decade. Taking 
the time to invest in the “quality improve- 
ment” revolutionas practiced by W.E. Dem- 
ing, Juran, Crosby and others can create a 
positive thrust in business practices that 
will keep companies competitive and 
healthy well into the 1990's and beyond. 

Northern Essex Community College in 
Haverhill, MA has engaged Deming col- 
league, John E. Newcomb, former associate 
director of MIT’s Center for Advanced En- 
gineering Studies to deliver comprehen- 
sive training ona regular basis to both busi- 
nesses and municipalities in the major ele- 
ments of a Total Quality Improvement 
process. The workshop provides managers 
with the basic steps for introducing the 
process and using the problem solving tools 
and techniquesina lively workshop atmos- 
phere which promotes the sharing of par- 
ticipants’ business experiences. 

Newcomb has provided training do- 
mestically to the Ford Motor Company, 
General Motors, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, 
Honeywell, Proctor and Gamble and the 
U.S. Dept. of Defense. He is in demand 
outside the country as well. 

Call the NECC Center for Business & 
Industry’s Director, Mel Silberberg, at (508) 
374-3816 if you'd like more information. 

Editor's note: 

Sandra Roberts is staff assistant for the 
NECC Center for Business and Industry. 


Working out 
in the gym 


S. Brown photos 
BARBARA GOODE works out on the 
Biocycle while R. Young rows on the 
rowing machine in the background. 


K. Caraccio photo 


SANDRAROBERTS, staff assistant for the Center for Business and Industry. 


NECC service offers much 
to area corporate interests 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 
A new approach in helping to produce 
successful businesses in the U.S. is taking 


_place here at Northern Essex Community 
College. The Center for Business & Indus- 
try, located on the third floor of Building C 


is working to make this possible. 

The program, headed by Director Mel 
Silberberg, aims to involve the worker more 
personally in his job and, at the same time, 
improve on the quality of the items being 
produced. 

“They hope to get the worker involved 
in caring about the business,” said Sandy 
Roberts, staff assistant/outreach recruiter, 
center for business & industry, “and to 
improve motivation and communication 
between departments, and instill a sense of 
pride.” 

The program stresses the idea of work- 


ers’ self-interest and satisfaction in a job in 
order to help the U.S. overcome obstacles in 
the race for economic survival. 

John E. Newcomb, former associate di- 
rector of MIT’s center for advanced engi- 
neering studies, recently spoke at an inter- 
active seminar on the elements of a com- 
pany-wide quality improvement process. 

The workshop gave managers the meth- 
odology of introducing the processes and 
then using the techniques in their own 
businesses. Newcomb has already provided 
training to the Ford Motor Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, Hon- 
eywell, Proctor & Gamble and the U.S. 
Department of Defense. 

A final goal of the program, is to stress 
the importance customers play in business 
and industry. “One of the most important 
voices inside business to listen to, is that of 
the customer,” says Roberts. 
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Red Sox ace 


MANY BOSTON sports fans are eagerly awaiting the start of the regular 


season to see how Roger Clemens performs this season. 


Writer 


picks Red Sox 


to finish first in '89 


By JOHN FISH 
Staff 

Don’t besurprised to see the 1989 Boston 
Red Sox on topofthe American League East 
in the upcoming season. As long as the Sox 
can put their outside problems aside when 
they get to Spring training, then they might 
as well be listed as preseason favorites. 

There is no doubt that manager Joe 
Morgan has lots of talent to work with, but 
there will be a few familiar faces missing 
this season. 

Bruce Hurst, a free agent at the end of 
last season, packed his bags and headed for 
San Diego. His departure will leave a va- 
cancy in the starting rotation. Roger Cle- 
mens is still the main man and Mike Bod- 
dicker will become the number two pitcher. 
A successful return of Oil Can Boyd will be 
needed if the Sox are to contend, however. 
WesGardner and John Dopson will be fight- 
ing for the fourth starter spot and Bob 
Stanley and Lee Smith will be the top two 
stoppers. 

Mike Greenwell, who is coming off an 
All-Star season last year, is having contract 
problems and has threatened to boycott 
Spring training, which is exactly what the 
Sox don’t need. Although right fielder 
Dwight Evans is getting older, he seems to 
be getting better with age. He had a career 
year last season. 

Rich Gedman should be the starting 
catcher this time around, having been 
plagued by injuries last season, and Jody 
Reed should get his job back this year after 
his great rookie season last year. Wade Boggs 
may be able to get his life back together 
before the start of this season, and if he does, 
we can expect last year’s AL batting champ 
to have another .300 plus season this year. 
Jim Rice could be the only two million dol- 
lar bench warmer in the league. 

With the talent this team has, and the 
general weakness of the rest of the AL East, 
the Sox could bea legitimate contender this 
season. 


File photo 
Jody Reed , one of the keys to the 
Red Sox chances this season. 
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Rocket man 


Clemens agrees to play 
in Beantown for 3 years 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Sports Editor 

Roger Clemens and the Boston Red Sox 
have finally reached an agreement that will 
keep the “Rocket Man” in Beantown for 
atleast another three years . 

The agreement comes following several 
weeks of heated discussions that were 
obviously headed for arbitration, but the 
two sides sat down and hammered out an 
agreement which will avoid a confronta- 
tion in the court room. 

The deal makes Clemens one of the high- 
est paid players in all of baseball (second 
next to Orel Hershiser of Los Angeles). He 
will earn a minimum of $7.5 million over 
the next three years, and that could jump as 
highas $8.55 million with incentives. Roger 
is understandably glad to have signed such 
a lengthy contract. “I’m happy to bestaying 
in Boston for another three years. There are 
records to be broken,” Clemens said. 

The Red Sox usually avoid signing pitch- 
ers to multi-year contracts, but Clemens is 
an exception. “He could have walked away 
in two years. We bought a year of free 
agency and two years of salary arbitration. 
That's important, and itcosts you when you 
do that,"Sox General manager Lou Gorman 
said. 

Red Sox ownership believes the offeris a 
bit too lucrative, but considering what 
Dwight Gooden is getting and Hershiser 
was signed for, they had to be in the same 
range. 

Whenever you sign a pitcher to a multi- 
year deal there is definitely a major gamble 
involved. Gorman agrees. “Any time you 
signa player to along term contract, the risk 
is always the club’s. It’s always that way.” 


Red Sox ace 
Of course, Clemens cannot be 


expected to pick up all of the 
slack of Hurst's 
departure... 


In 1988 Clemens statistics were down 
from his previous two Cy Young award 
winning seasons. He won eighteen and lost 
twelve, still pretty good, but he won twenty 
or more in 1986 and 1987. The Red Sox 
certainly cannot afford to have the skid con- 
tinue, especially after losing lefty ace Bruce 
Hurst to the San Diego Padres. 

Of course, Clemens cannot be expected 
to pick up all the slack of Hurst's departure, 
but you can bet the bank that some of the 
money offered to Hurst, in a failed effort to 
sign him, ended up in Roger's overstuffed 
purse. 

There were also rumors that Clemens 
wanted to join Hurst on the bus out of 
Boston and return home to hookon withthe 
Houston Astros, but once he signed on the 
dotted line, all rumors were put to rest. “T 
love Boston and wanted to stay here all 
along. Ijust wanted to see how bad they (the 
Red Sox) wanted me,” Clemens said. Now 
that the Red Sox have silenced Clemens and 
his greedy agents for another three years, 
the question still lingers. Does Roger Cle- 
mens deserve all this money?? Stay tuned.. 


Students’ views vary 
on multi-million pact 


By FRANK FULLER 
Staff Reporter 


Roger Clemens, the man they call the 
"Rocket," because of this great pitching 
abilities, gave the baseball world another 
reason to earn this nickname when he 
avoided salary arbitration and signed a 
three-year contract with the Boston Red Sox 
worth $7.5 million. For 24 hours, it was the 
highest average annual baseball salary. 

That record soon fell to the Los Angeles 
Dodger’s Orel Hershiser, who was the 
National Leagues 1988 Cy Young Award 
winner and the Most Valuable Player of the 
playoffs and World Series. He signed a 
three-year deal worth $7.9 million. 

But all is not lost for Clemens who still 
owns the record for becoming the fastest 
baseball player to reach a $2 million salary, 
and he did it all within five years. Clemens 
said he was happy to get it over with. “1 
didn’t feel like going to arbitration because 
I’ve heard a lot of negative things coming 
out,” said the two-time Cy Young Award 
winner. 

Clemens, who was 18-12 with a 2.93 
e.r.a last season not only had to battle for his 
salary throughout the winter, but also battle 
with the media and his fans. 

In December, he complained that his 
family had been insulted by fans at Fenway 
Park last season. He also criticized the club's 
seating policy for the players’ families. The 
reaction to his comments has not been com- 
plimentary. 

Students opinion varies greatly on the 
topic of whether Clemens deserves his new 
$7.5 million contract. 

“I think there are more players out there 
who deserve the money more than Cle- 


Rocket fark. 


Clemens, who was 18-12 : 


mens. I thin’...e’sacrybaby, and ifhedidn’t 
get the money then he'd probably go back 
to Texas and cry on his wife’s shoulder,” 
said student Jose Rosa. 

Student Brian Campbell disagrees with 
him, and feels that if there’s money to be 
made, Clemens should get it more than the 
other Red Sox players. Another student 
who refused to give her name said that 
Clemens deserved the money “because he’s 
an excellent pitcher and what goes on off 
the field shouldn’t affect his earnings.” 

There were others who felt differently. 
Glenn O'Leary, of Haverhill, said,”He isn’t 
worthit. In fact, anyone playing any typeof 
professional sport isn’t worth more than 
the President. I’d like to see him get a real 
job and make that type of money. Nobody 
is worth that type of money. Nobody!” 

Dave Marley, who’s originally from 
Austin, Texas, says he pitched better for the 
Texas Longhorns when he wasn’t making 
any money than he does now for the Red 
Sox. “He’s an ego-maniac.” 
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Mitchell 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

The Knight's basketball team is happy 
their season is finally over. 

“Because our record is so terrible (1-25), 
Iam glad its over. But I love to play hoop 
and lam going to missit,” says BobChampa, 
co-captain. 

The Knights once again had personnel 
problemsin theseason finaleagainst Mitch- 
ell College. Only five players showed up to 
play for NECC. Mitchell had a full bench, 
with thirteen players in uniform, creating 
serious problems for the Knights. 

The only thing both teams had in com- 
mon was that neither side had acoach.Mike 
Rowinski, NECC coach, was in Iowa deal- 
ing with family matters while Harry Fargo, 
Mitchell coach, didn’t make the trip to 
Haverhill because he felt his team could 
win without him. 


NECC was coached by Jim Kelly, Lady 
Knights coach, Mitchell was coached by 
their head recruiter, Dan Mara.“Coach Kelly 
did a great job filling in, but we really 
coached ourselves,” said acting co-captain 
Ken Colbert, who became a season ending 
co-captain because Victor Porto left theteam 
late in the season. 

Due to its poor record, the team lost 
many players this season. 

Porto, in fact, was followed by up and 
coming players Marty Longo, John Spiro, 
and Doug Rose. 

An NECC alumnus who was attending 
the game and asked to remain anonymous, 
said, “I can’t believe how the attitude of the 
team stinks. When I played, win or lose, ev- 
eryone stayed together as a team. 

This is NECC’s worst season ever. In 
fact, the Mitchell College game was no 
contest. 


In the first half, Mitchell took a forty 
point lead and NECC cut it to thirty, when 
Mitchell took a time out. “What a loser,” 
said Colbert, speaking about Mitchell's at- 
tempt to run up the score. 

In the second half, Mitchell had com- 
plete control from the beginning. They 
didn't at all let up considering the game 
was already won. 

‘The NECC oponent still double teamed 
theman with the ball and showed the press. 

With thirteen minutes left to play in the 
game Colbert fouled out, leaving the Knights 
with only four players, yet the players hung 
in and battled. 

Colbert continued to call the plays from 
the bench as the Knights were outplayed 
and came up short. 

NECC was led by center Chris Eisle of 
Arlington, who had twenty-six points, five 


Dismal season is finally over 


_— Hounditan honor 
tobeacaptainoftheteam, _ 
__ even though we struggled. 


assists, and seven rebounds. “I think if we 
had some school support, more money, an 
assistant coach, and a trainer, we would 
havea good team,” Eisle said. “But if these 
things are overlooked in the future, things 
will be no different." 

Eisle is planning to attend U Mass/ 
Amherst in the Fall, where he wants to 
study hard play and intramural athletics. 

Co-captain Bob Champa was second in 
scoring, with ten points, seven assists, and 
three rebounds. Champa is in his fourth 
and last semester at NECC, he plans to 
graduate in June. He also hopes to attend 
Bentley College next year. 

“As far as sports go, this is probably it for 
me. I've played in my last college game,” 
the NECC captain said.”At Bentley they 
have one of the best teams in division 2 or 3 
and they recruit all over the country. I don’t 
thinkI would be ableto play there,” he said. 

“T found it an honor to be a captain of 
the team, even though we struggled,” 
Champa said, “I really respect all the guys 
that hung in there and wanted to quit. I 
wanted to quit myself, but I love to play and 
stayed with it. 


“I would like to thank Coach Mike 
Rowinski for making me captain and wish 
him best of luck in the future. I hope some- 
day that the administration gives him some 
much needed money and support.” 

“This whole basketball program lacks 
spirit,” says Colbert. “I wanted to quit after 
every game, but Bob kept saying one more 
game. Well nowattheend of theseason, I’m 
glad I stayed.” 

Colbert is looking to transfer to a four 
year state college in the Fall. He would like 
to attend Fitchburg State where he hopes to 
play football. 


Coaching advice 


JACK KELLY, Lady Knight's coach, gives advice to the men's team. Kelly 
replaced Mike Rowinski, who was out of town. 
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Close-up shot 


BOB CHAMPA, Knight's co-captain, gets ready for the rebound in a 
humiliating loss to Mitchell College. 


‘In our next issue, read about the women's 
basketball team and a Spring sports preview 


NECC 
intramural Calendar 


Activity Meeting 
(11.am:- 1pm in Gym 


Unless Otherwise Noted) 


Date Being Held 


3 on 3 Basketball 
Toboggan Race 

Ping Pong 
Tournament 

Pool Tournament 

Air Hockey 

Par 3 Golf Tournament 
*Red Sox Game 

($7 fee includes 

bus ride & ticket) 
Tennis Tournament 
“Deep-Sea 

Fishing Trip (Fee $10.00) 


Jan. 30 
Feb. 13 
sign-up in Gym 


Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 . 
March 6 


March 30 
April 3 
Aprilt7 
April 23 


sign-up in Gym 
sign-up in Gym 
April 10 

sign-up in Gym 
(seats limited) 


April 24 


May 1 

May 20 

Saturday 

For more information contact: Jack Hess, X 3820, Room125, Gym Bldg.; Andrea 
Woodbury, X 3819, Room 125, Gym Bldg.; Donna Johnson, X 3718, Gym Bldg. 
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World 
Pageant 


200 view special show 


By DANIEL MORIARTY 
Staff 

The NECC cafeteria was decorated with 
the colorful flags of numerous countries, as 
an audience of 200 viewed the Costumes of 
the World Pageant. 

The pageant’s coordinator, Peter Flynn, 
chairperson, behavioral sciencedepartment, 
says he was pleased with the results, but felt 
it all went by too fast. 


The costumes, owned by Mayita, a 
Costarican collector, were extremely au- 
thentic and beautiful as were the models. 
Many of the women modeled the costumes 
of their native countries. Thuy Ngyen, a 
Vietnam native, modeled the distinctive 
dress of Vietnam,with its woven grass hat. 
Beliza Veras modeled the dress of her par- 
ents’ homeland, the Dominican Republic. It 
was a white, traditional dress with bright 
red trim to cast it out. 

Also modeling the costume of her na- 
tive country was Jeannette Vargas who 
sported a colorful dress from Costa Rica, 
the highly democratic nation in Central 
America. Vargas also acted as student 
adviser for the pageant. She was an effec- 
tive translator for Mayita who spoke Span- 


CARMAN FALCON wears native costume of El Salvador for the recent ‘S* and very little English. 
Although many of the costumes were 


Costumes of the World Pageant at NECC. 


K. Alfieri 
NANCY KENNEDY AND Tricla Egan, 
participants In the Costumes of the 
World Pageant. 


S. Brown photo 
LAURIE JOHNSON models for the 
NECC Costumes of the World 
Pageant, held recently inthe cafeteria 
with over 200 people in attendance. 
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IN COSTA RICAN costume, Jeanette 
Vargas models. Vargas also served 
as an Interpreter for Mayita, who 
provided the costumes forthe show. 


eye-catching one that stood out was that of 
Turkey, which consisted ofa black veil with 
gold trinkets hanging down and wrapped 


around the face of model, Mayra DeLeon. 

Maria Roberts had the difficult task of 
modeling the traditional costume of Tahiti, 
which consisted of a rather skimpy flow- 
ered skirt and top. Hawaii received a warm 
welcome as Renee Gasbarra walked on 
stage, showing the well-known grass skirt. 

A few members of the audience were 
rather confused when Luz Guzman 
emerged modeling the United States cos- 
tume. Luz was dressed as an American 
Indian. Remember, the Indians are native 
Americans. 

The pageant turned out well and all the 
models should be commended for their 
efforts. The smooth voice of master of cere- 
monies, Michael Burt, added charm along 
with George Frost, who escorted the women 
to the stage. 

The event was presented by the Behav- 
ioral Science Club, Student Activities, Gal- 
lery Commission, Hispanic Cultural Club, 
International Club, Creative Arts Series of 
NECC, Life Long Learning, and the Soro- 
potomist Club of the Merrimack Valley 

All the proceeds went to benefit a one 
time Costumes of the World scholarship 
available through the Financial Aid Office. 

Many thanks are due to Mayita, Flynn, 
and the associated sponsors for putting on 
such a warm welcomed event. A videotape 
ofthe pageantisavailablethroughthe NECC 
TV Club. 
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MAYITA, A COSTARICAN collector in charge of costumes for the pageant, 


makes up Ana Mendez in Guatamalan attire. 


PETER FLYNN, center, addresses the audience with all of the models who 
took part in the pageant. 


